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Che Outlook. 


The possibility of civilizing the American In- 
dian is no longer a question of doubt. Heretofore, 
when it has been proved that many denizens of 
the Indian Territory wore full suits of clothing, 
owned farms, purchased soap, towels and patent 
medicines, sent their children to school, belonged 
to the church, eschewed ardent spirits, and even 
paid their tax-bills without scalping the collector, 
there have yet been souls who could not be con- 
vinced that all these practices indicated a high 
state of civilization. But even these doubters 
must admit that these Indians have now success- 
fully passed the most searching test that can be 
applied to human nature. They have just helda 
‘*General Convention.” It was not the first that 
has been held in the Indian Territory : five others 
have preceded it, eo that the scienee of politics is 
not unknown to the Red Man. Yet we cannot 
learn from the report of the proceedings that any 
‘*land-grab ” bills were reported, or that any hon- 


orable savage made use of unparliamentary lan- | 


guage, or that any one appeared drunk on the 
floor of the house, or that any member proceeded 
to ‘‘ vindicate ” himself, or ask the appointment of 
a whitewashing committee. No assaults were made 
by members upon each other, nor did any dele- 
gate indulge in meddlesome allusions to national 
finance, the condition of the South, or the tariff 
question. Some seats were contested, it is true, but 
this may be fairly excused when we realize how 
near the Indian Territory is to the Louisiana line. 
In short, these Indians met in legislative conclave 
without behaving in an unseemly manner ; they 
consumed only two weeks in their deliberations, 
and they went home without any smell of fraud 
about their garments. Who now can doubt the 
genuineness of their civilization ? : 

We are glad to learn that the National Bureau 
of Education have published (gratis) President 
Chadbourne’s admirable address on the ‘‘ Waste 
of Labor in the Work of Education,” and we 
could wish that some unemployed National Cam- 
paign Committee would make a general distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet. Could it find its way into 
the hands of all teachers, school-officers and pa- 
rents, the members of the next generation would. 
be better represented by their abilities and less 
by their tombstones than any of their recent pre- 
_ decessors have been. Cramming, disciplining, over- 
_Jong study hours, over-large text-books, lack of 
system, unreasoning routine, and many other 
_ idols and abuses of the American schoolroom, are 
severely and successfully attacked by President 
, Chadbourne, The source of the attack ig one 


author is President of a college (Williams), and is 
naturally solicitous that no knowledge which can 
be acquired in earlier years shall be left unsought 
until college is entered. With proper energy and 
remonstrance on the part of parents, we may yet 
see the time when the child of twelve has not 
nearly as many studies as he has years, and when 
the teacher whose ambition moves him to impose 
excessive studies shall receive prompt notice to 
quit. 

A few weeks ago some respectable, cleanly, 
healthful English ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to dinner together in a private residence sur- 
rounded by a model neighborhood. A few days 
later nearly every member of this same dinner- 
party was suffering from scarlet fever. How they 
took it no one knew; it has been suggested that 
the disease was communicated by the cream, or 
by the table-cloth, the latter having been cleaned 
atalaundry. The case is not the only one of its 
kind: similar though perhaps not so violent out- 
breaks of disease have taken place in many circles, 
and no one has been able to trace the infection to 
its source. The truth is that immunity from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases can be secured 
only by the isolation either of those who fear the 
disease, or of those already afflicted. To seclude 
the former is well nigh impracticable, but the 
spread of disease is so easily prevented, and so 


.| many people are endangered by neglect of proper 


precautions, that the whole subject urgently de- 
mands thorough, careful legislative attention. 
It is too much to expect that the poet Swin- 
burne could remain unmoved when the ‘‘ Society 
for the Prevention of Vice” requested the sup- 
pression of a particular illustrated edition of Ra- 
belais. Mr. Swinburne rushes into print for the 
ostensible purpose of showing the pretension and 
hypocrisy of the Soeiety, but he succeeds only in 
showing his own utter inability to distinguish 
between authors who are vulgar from love of 
vulgarity and those who are simply rude and 
plain-spoken while writing for purposes of which 
their objectionable language gives no suggestion. 
According to this critic, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton and the Bible should be complained of by 
the Society, if Rabelais cannot be endured. Many 
other books he names which should be subjected 
to sundry excisions if Rabelais is not spared, and 
the respectable portion of the public will cordially 
agree with him ; but in no author named by Mr. 
Swinburne is there a tithe of the repulsive inde- 
cency of that one to-whose defense the ‘* Poet of 
the Unclean ” hurries so sympathetically. 
Apropos of that mysterious movement in the 
Democracy of New York city whereby ex-Con- 
gressinan and ex-prize fighter Morrissey is pushed 
from the door of Tammany Hall only to hurl 
dangerous threats against Tammany and the 
‘party at large, the Zribune preaches a sermon 
which should be solemnly pondered over by 
voters. It reminds such of its readers as may up- 
rear disdainful noses at this new champion of 
reform (for Mr. Morrissey proposes to purify the 
party) that although the reformer is at present a 
gambler by profession, the honesty of his motives 
is not to be suspected on that account. Remem- 
bering the ways of some other would-be reformers, 
the editor says: ‘‘The tendencies of politics in 
recent years have hardly been such as to make 
morality a prerequisite to a nomination, or to 
discourage the corrupt and dissolute from a polit- 
ical career. . . . A man who will pay for a 
handsome plum of Crédit Mobilier stock with a 
five-cent piece is a much smaller animal than the 
man who runs a gambling game and deals his 
cards fairly; and a man who swears to lies is 
much more ignoble than the man who has a rep- 
utation for telling the truth, and does not deny 
that he used to punch heads for a living. Mr. 
Morrissey has this advantage over the rascals 
who have been swarming about in politics and 
crawling into some high places: that all his evil 
deeds are open, and above board in more senses 
than one. Courage will always win 
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IN AN UPPER ROOM. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


WS an upper chamber, 
At evening of the day, 
We gathered for an hour, 

And one said, ** Let us pray.”’ 


We came, with stains of conflict, 
With dust of earthly care, 

Our hearts were spent and weary, 
Till Jesus met us there. 


We heard no blare of trumpets, 
We saw no biaze of light, 

As silently the Master 
Came through the summer night. 


Yet was that upper chamber 
With love divinely filled ; 

Our hearts grew strong with gladness, 
In that.dear presence thrilled. 


The air was soft with blessing, 
And as we sang the hymn, 

Ita notes were lifted higher 
By listening seraphim. 


We told our want and yearning, 
We told our lonely pain, 

Ere from that upper chamber 
We sought the world again. 


But sweet and close and tender, 
In every tranquil breast, 
We bore a thought of Jesus, 
Our own, our peace, our rest. « 


We might have wished to linger 
A little longer there ; 

But life is full of duty, 
And work is wrought by prayer. 


To-day, through strife and passion, 
Our eyes shall look above, 

Where, in an upper chamber, 
Abides the Lord we love. 


THE STORY OF A SIEGE. 
By Sister FRANCES. 


CHAPTER II. 


“J OW apparently easy it is for a man to throw 
aside emotion or sorrow, to put on a cal- 
lous outside, and make himself hard through and 
A woman may wear never so careless or gay 
an outward seeming, with still the conscious 
gnawing at the heart, but it seems possible for 
the sterner sex to eliminate feeling entirely, fora 
time, and be as wood or marble. 

Very calmly, stolidly almost, doctor Warren took 
his seat in the cars that were to bear him away 
from Holme and Margaret. His small prepara- 
tions for the journey had taken little time and 
less thought. The old house, with its adjoining 
surgery, had been rented ready furnished from 
the Dewlap estate ; it was but the turning of a 
key and the ties were snapped that bound him to 
the village. His books, packed in three wooden 
gun-cases, were duly stowed away in the baggage 
car, with a battered army chest that had seen 
much adventure. And as he sat in the smoking- 
car, with unlighted pipe in his hand, he seemed 
as free a wanderer as though the last year had 
been but a morning’s dream. ~ 

Nor was he altogether without a plan for the 
future. It had seemed very peaceful and pleasant 
to settle down in Holme, after knocking about the 
world all those years of army-life; and his pro- 
fessional energy and ambition had learned to be 
content with the busy limits of the little village. 

But now—his one idea was to seek the strong 
contrast of New York. He had some connections 
there that might profitably open to him a place, at 
least, in the throng ; and a foot-hold was all that 
he asked of fate. | 

The cynicism which had become ingrained in 
childhood, as second nature, wrapped him again 
in its cloudy folds ; and the recurring thought of 
Margaret, so devout and pure, so hard and un- 
yielding, too, came with such bitterness that the 
strong habit of composure, of wooden indifference, 
was sorely tried, indeed. 

But he maintained it with an effort, saying to. 
himself as he struck a match for his pipe and 
shaded it with his hand, ‘‘ Good-bye, illusion! 
The saints are bloodless and cold !” i 

‘Morning peppers! Times! Air-id called the 
newsboy, coming through the cars; and George | 
Warren, stretching out his hand for the first sheet , 
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that came, unfolded and read the account of the bat- 
tle of Gravelotte, which came to him with perhaps 
greater vividness than to the busy readers at hi: 
side. 

** Looks like they’d be down on Paris before long!” 
said the man at his elbow, looking up as he turned the 
sheet. 

‘* Yes,” said the Doctor, quietly; and in that one 
word, the whole current of his plans, setting steadily 
to professional drudgery, was turned and set anew. 

His mother! she was surely alive and in Paris to- 
day! Getting on in years,—sixty-five at least; and 
who knows where her gay French frievds are by this 
time? 

Mrs. Warren was a Louisianian by birth, with strong 
affinities towards the foreign life running with the 
French blood in her veins. She had always hated the 
cold Northern city to which her marriage had brought 
her; and had broken with her son, openly and finally, 
at the breaking out of the war. He had lost his father 
in early boyhood and the little fortune that belonged 
to both was duly made over by him to his mother’s 
uses, when she had taken her angry and instant re- 
solve. It was for life, she had meant and thought: 
and so had he. She had never evinced the slightest 
interest in bis fortunes since; and save the name of 
her banker in Paris, he knew naught of her. 

But he knew too well the horrors of war, and the 
straits that may come to a beleaguered city, to hesitate 
for a moment as to his duty now. Indeed, it came al- 
most as a relief, this call for instant action; and the 
excitement of change, and an object. 

Arrived in New York, he took passage in the steamer 
that was to sail on the following day, ahd made his 
hasty banking arrangements in a way that showed he 
staked his all upon the cast. 

“Who knows! If I can’t tind her, if she indeed be 
dead,—and yet I should have heard of that, I think— 
I'll just take a hospital service and live old times over 
again. A renegade grandson of that old Bordeaux 
merchant, doubtless, for I wouldu’t fight on their 
side!’ 

And he laughed grimly at the struggle between the 
Boston blood in his veins and the mercurial inheritance 
from bis maternal ancestry. 

“It’s adrawn ganie, I guess; and condemns me to 
pass my days in this sluggish compromise between 
eriticism and action. Well, I can find journey-work 
anywhere, and that’s about what I’m good for. Aim- 
bition is dead, with Margaret!” 

And, with a shudder, as he turned in his solitary 
walk on deck, he pictured to himself Margaret in her 
shroud; with folded hands, and those tender eyes 
veiled forever. Thought about it till the vision seemed 
a reality. 

“She couldn’t be any colder in her grave.’ And 
abruptly he threw off the baunting memory, and 
joining a group of sailors, was soon deep in easy chat 
with them about the ship’s run, and the weather, and 
la belle France, for they were men of Brittany. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


OMING into Paris, when all America és hur- 
rying away!’ was the salutation that greeted 
him at the banker’s. 

“Yes, but I haven’t come to stay. I've come to 
carry my mother away. What is Mrs. Warren’s ad- 
dress ?’’ 

“Ninety-nine Boulevard Malesherbes, just opposite 
the Park Monceaux, if indeed she be there still; her 
maid bas not called for letters these three weeks.”’ 

Skirting the pretty Park Monceaux, whose rich 
masses of leaf-planis in their vivid coloring brought 
strangely to his mind the familiar autumn.fields of 
Holme, and resisting the impulse to linger there 
awhile, and take in this gay and brilliant life around, 
he mounted the steps which led au troisiéme, where 
he had been directed to find Mrs. Warren. 

Once, twice, he rang; and though he could hear 
sounds within, as though some article of furniture was 
being pushed over the floor, there was no answer. As 
he was touching the bell for the third time, however, 
the door flew open, and, in the open door-way, stood 
his mother. 

But how changed! what a wreck of her former self! 
He might never have recognized her elsewhere; so no 
wonder that at first she did not know him, had he 
changed half so much as she. 

Her ouce superb black hair was scanty now, and 
streaked with gray. Her cheeks were gallow and 
sunken, giving unnatural prominence to ber large 
dark eyes; and as she spoke in answer to his question, 
there was a painful twitching of her mouth that made 
him start, and look anxiously into her face. 

** Mother, it is George,—have I found you at last!” 

With an effort that apparently was more physical 
than anything else, she answered, 

* Entrez; oh, I forget, you are a ; still, come 
in then.” 

He closed the door and walked by a side, noticing, 
as he did so, that she rested one arm on the back of a 
tall chair that rolled before her, and that her step was 
dragging and uncertain. 

“Let me help you, mother. Take my arm.” But 
she shook her head. 

“I am accustomed, you see,-to help myself.” So, 
resting om the chair, and moving it before her, she 


. made her way into the inner room, where she took | 


her place on a cushioned sofa, and with a courteous 
} gesture, a remnant of her old stately manner, mo- 
tioned him to a seat. 

But he, still standing before her, took the disengaged 
hand that hung heavily at her side. 

‘*Mother, what is this? Are you ill? Where is your 
maid? Are you all alone?’ glancing around at the 
too evident disorder of the apartment. 

‘“ Julie is gone. Ran away, it is three weeks since. 
I think she has gone with an American family to Lon- 
don; and I suppose that I ought to be very thaukful 
that she carried nothing off.”’ 

‘But are you entirely alone? no one to wait on 
you?” 

“The woman of the house comes up once or twice in 
the day, and they send in my dinner as usual. But I 
have not been able to find yet a maid on whom I could 
depend, so I have taken care of myself, which must’’— 
with a painful effort at a smile, which distorted all her 
countenance—“ excuse my toilet this morning.”’ 

It was indeed a shabby dress compared with the 
elegance Dr. Warren might have remembered. <A 
morning-gown of purple merino, stained red and black 
in spots, as it had caught here and there a drop of 
coffee or of wine; a crumpled muslin at the throat; 
and huddled upon her shoulders a rich cashmere 
shawl, whose torn and frayed bordering overhung her 
trembling hand. 

But though the doctor’s glance roved over her dress 
for a@ moment, he was not thinking of the change 
there; his eyes were fixed on her face with a profes- 
sional scrutiny, though his manner had all the tenderv- 
ness of a son. 

** Mother, tell me, when were you taken ill? for you 
have been ill! Have you bad a doctor? Tell me, 
when was this?’ 

And he seated himself on the sofa beside her. 

“Tt is not much,” she answered, ‘“‘ but I suppose the 
shock—of that woman, whom I had with me for ten 
years—to leave me at last, mude me ill—for a week. 
And when I got better—my hand was—like this,’’ and 
she lifted it with a hoarse attempt at a laugh, and let 
it fall heavily on her lap again. 

‘** And were you all alone then in that illness?”’ said 
the doctor, who had possessed himself of her pulse and 
was anxiously counting the beats. 

“The woman of the house was kind, and had ina 
sister of charity. But they were all needed elsewhere 
soon; and indeed I can take care of myself now, ex- 
cept in the matter of toilet. But what brings you 
here? Do you come as a friend or an enemy to 
France ?”’ 

‘**T come as your son, to do your bidding, and to take 
you out of this bustle of war to—wherever you want 
to go.” 

* We will talk of that—after,”’ she said; ‘‘it annoys 
me to hear of the war. Have you breakfasted ?”’ 

“Yes; I stopped at acafé on my way to the banker’s. 
They were wondering there what had become of you, 
not having heard from you for weeks.”’ 

“It is but little,’’ said Mrs. Warren, with a sigh, 


“but little business that Ihave withthem now. I may 
as well tell you first as last that I have been dragged 


_ into some foolish speculations, and have had losses. It 


was when Julie found that out that she ranaway. So 
you see I have reason to live alone and not to travel 
any.” 

* We will talk of that dena he said with a smile, 
echoing his mother’s words; ‘“‘at present let me make 
you comfortable as I may. ” 

“No?” as she made a deprecating gesture, “you 
know we learn many things, we doctors.” 

And skillfully as a woman he brought soine pillows 
for her from the disarranged bed, and made her lie 
down comfortably on the couch. 

Going to her dressing-table, ‘I knew I should find 
it,” with a light laugh, “ you have not forgotten your 
old ways!” And he poured out from a bottle of 
orange-flower water that stood there some drops, 
which he made her take. : 

“Shut your eyes now and rest, like a good mother; 
and I will, if you will permit me, have my trunk sent 
here.”’ 

She closed her eyes, with a long-drawn sigh of com- 
fort, as he moved about the room, and with almost 
womanly deftness reduced the disordered apartment 
to something like neatness before he went out of the 
door. 

As he descended the Stairs he met, coming up with a 
pail, a woman whom he questioned, and discovering 
that she was in charge of that floor of apartments, he 
learned from her much that his mother had forborne 
to tell, but which his practiced eye had already 
divined. 

Mrs. Warren had been struck with paralysis about 
three weeks before. Coming home from the opera one 
evening, and finding Julia gone, boxes open, and her 
rooms in rare disorder, she had been seized with “an 
attack of nerves,” the woman said, and, the next 
morning, going in to perform her customary offices of 
cleaning the rooms, she had found the lady lying on 
the marble hearth, quite senseless and cold. 

“But they had had in a doctor, and a Petite Soeur, 


in health; but in temper—ma foi!’ and the woman 
gave the shrug which rendered further speech un- 
necessary. 

“Can you find mea stout woman to wait on her for 
a day or two?’ he asked. 


“Yes; T would have done it before, I insist, But 


| Madame wou: 


and she had been brought to where Monsiur finds her. 


| her morning cup. 


¢ rot hear of it. She, who used to live in’ 
such luxury, w*'! have nothing, now, of expense.”’ 

“It is my cl.urge, remember;” and doctor Warren > 
hastened dow: the steps to find the doctor who had 
attended his mother, and to introduce hituself as con-. 
sulting physician. 

“There was nothing,’ the French doctor said, in his 
opinion, “that reed prevent Monsieur Warren 
removing Mucme to a place of less excitement than 
Paris to-day. ‘fis first attack is notbing serious, save 
in what it indicates for the future. Had she but had 
attention earlier, and not have lain all night uncared-_ 
for, it would have been over in a shorter time. But 
Monsieur her son is a doctor; I cheerfully resign all’ 
responsibility in the case into his hands; and, indeed, | 
content myself with advising that he remove Madame, 
while it is still possible to get away.” 

Thus fortified, George Warren returned to Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, bringing with him the old army- 
chest, destined once more to travel anew. He was 
admitted by the new maid, a harsh-featured woman, 
like a hawk in a night-cap, but whose manner was 
gentle and respectful, none the less. 

As the porter carried in the trunk and set it down in 
the outer apartment, Mrs. Warren, roused by the 
noise, and pushing the chair in front of her, as before, 
came through the door-way that separated the rooms. 
She had a pleased interested smile on her face as she 
watched the return of her son, but when her eyes fell 
on the unlucky chest, standing in the corner, she 
turned perfectly livid; raised her well-band with a 
denouncing gesture and painfully dragged herself. 
back to her sofa again. 

‘Plague take it!’’ thought the doctor, “I'll have it 
burned. How stupid of me to recall the past in her 
condition, now!” 

But she was very angry, and he could not soethe 
her, though the maid had thrust the offending box out 
of sight in a deep closet. 

‘‘Poor mother, did it trouble you so? Well, you 
shall never see itagain. You can lend me one of your. 
fine French boxes to put my old traps in, and we'll 
bury the past out of sight.”’ 

He spoke as one humors a sick and nervous child; 
but the scarlet spot stil! stood on her forehead, and he 
found she was in no mood to listen to his proposal of 
leaving Paris to-morrow. 

‘“*Leave Paris! Never!” she said, with a scornful 
laugh, ‘* You'll bury me soon enough, even here. Don’t 
be in such a hurry to put me, too, out of sight!’’ 

In vain he 
quiet, whict: 'icre she could not have; he passed light- 
ly over the danger, but spoke of rest in the Isle of 
Wight, or some other tranquil place; pledging bis 
word to bring her back to Paris when the excitement 
should be over. _ 

‘* But all this costs money,” she answered. 
no use to talk about it!’’ 

“It is only the move. Once settled, I will put out 
my shingle as doctor, and who knows but I’ll make 
my fortune yet!” 

He spoke lightly and more cheerfully than he felt. 
“Indeed! indeed it will cost far more to stay here if 
the Germans come.” 

But this light hint, as he intended it, of what the 
future might yet nave in store, had the contrary 
effect. 

Germans come Mrs. Warren fairly screamed. 
“You are American in your fears and your hopes. 
Be tranquil; neither you nor I shall ever see a German 
soldier in Paris, unless as prisoner of war!” 

She spoke with the aublime faith of a Parisian, and 
in scorn of all other nationalities. Indeed, the coun- 
try of her adoption had become her own entirely. 

‘“*We won't talk of it to-night,’”’ her son said sooth- 
ingly, and tried to change the subjeet into pleasanter 
talk. ‘‘ We will take a-carriage to-morrow, and you 
shall show me Paris.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


a neither on the next day nor the next was 
Mrs. Warren able to bear a renewal of the sub- 
ject, nor indeed to take the promised drive. Not even 
when her son spoke most positively of the threatened 
danger, and assured her to the best of bis belief it was 
surely coming—a matter of days—would she listen to 
him at all. 

She took her place on the couch day after day, and 
resisted all attempts to coax her fromift. Sheclungto 
the purple gown with a tenacity that surprised both 
her son and the maid, until the former discovered, by 
a chance mention, that her diamonds were stitched 
securely within it, and that they were almost the only 
remnant of the-fair little fortune she had Speen with 
her from America. 

Uniess he had carried her off by main force there 
was no moving her; and the low fever that seemed a, 
new feature of her disease came again at the same 
time every afternoon, until ber son hourly looked for 
a return of the stroke. 

All this time the fate of Paris was drawing nearer 
and nearer. The Empress had fled long ago, the Em- 
peror was a prisoner at Wilhelmshohe, and the toils 
were set about the city at last. The morning came 
when it was impossible to carry hie mother away. It 
did not find him unprepared. His anxious mind had 
taken in all possibilities, and he had laid by a little 
store df provisions to suit his invalid’s taste—cans of 
meat-soups and jellies and a little stock of Mocha for 
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The Park Monceaux had become a camp. Tents 
were pitched there and colors flying. They bad grown 
used to trumpets and drums and the daily drill; but 
one day came a heavy booming from the south, over 
beyond the Bois, a cannonade that shook the earth. 
Mrs. Warren had forbade all mention of the war topic 
for days, and bad sunk into a kind of listlessness, rous- 
ing ouly to take ber food. But now, as the deep sound 
came up like heavy thunder, seeming to shake the very 
foundations of their house, she sat up and listened. 

“ What is that?” sne asked sharply and anxiously. 

“It is firing, over in the Passy quarter, I presume. 
Some troops are stationed there.” | . 

‘““What troops? Answer instantly, Marie!” to the 
woman who stood in the doorway shivering with fear. 

‘The Germans! the Prussians!’’ Marie screamed be- 
fore Dr. Warren could restrain her by a warning gest- 
ure. ‘They will shoot us all!” : 

Mrs. Warren fell back on her couch and did not 
speak. Nor did she seem immediately worse during 


the day; but when the faithful Marie came in to un- | 


dress her for the night they discovered that a second 
stroke had deprived her both of speech and motion. 

‘“‘TIf I had only carried her off by force!” thought 
George Warren, as he watched by the side of his now 
unconscious mother, ‘to have been out of all this. 
Still she might have died on the way with anger or 
with fngnt.. The siege cannot last long, at all events.” 
For Dr. Warren had a profound faith in the Germans 
and but little confidence in the French defense. But 
he had under-estimated the desperate nature of the 
struggle, and was unprepared, as his fast-diminishing 
commissariat showed, for the prolongment of the 
siege. 

Still his mother, gradually rallying into conscious- 
ness, had her daily bowl of nourishing soup and her 
costly coffee in the morning. There was no one to in- 
quire into his own slight meal, snatched in the uncer- 
tain time while the invalid rested and while the woman 
of the house stood guard. 

Marie had gone now; she had desired to go to her 
friends in the Belleville quarter, and it was a relief to 
have her absent, to be spared-the daily supply which 
her healthy appetite consumed. | 

And day by day, as the doctor, always so gentle and 
tender with his mother, grew into more and more of 
womanly thoughtfulness and devotion, a great change 
came over his inner self. ae 

The remembrance of Margaret, that he had so sternly 
put aside when he sailed from America, came and 
stayed with him, sole comfort of those tedious hours. 
His own intensity of sacrifice for the wailing invalid 
opened his eyes, as with a lightning’s flash, to the de- 
votion Margaret had shown. 

‘Were the siege raised and she to send for me now, 
bidding me come and marry her, how could I answer 
her save in her own words!” 

Aud—it was in the days of the balloon mail-bags—he 
wrote a letter one day and carried it himself to M. 
Nadar. But as it never reached its destination, and 
_ indeed was pierced with a Prussian bullet, and fell, 
with all its precious freight, within the enemy’s lines, 
we shall look over his shoulder as he writes: 


**Can Tever be forgiven, Margaret? I do not know whether 
I shall ever sce you again or have power to seek you out 
when this horror is over, but believe me, my dear, I have 
learned my lesson now, the lesson you set me, of patient 
waiting for a duty done,” 


Then, in a few vivid words, he sketched his mother’s 


condition and the circumstances which had detained 
him until the closing in of the siege, and ended with 
these words: 


“ Butdif we never meet again, believe, if this reaches you, 
that we are wedded now; that there is no thought, or word, 
-or deed of yours in-the past sweet year but I honor and bless 
with my whole heart to-day; that it has been granted me to 
stand where you have stood, and to see life and duty with 
your dear eyes. You must have upbraided me, must have 
sorrowed, as I sorrow now; and yet I know and feel that even 
in this probation I have grown nearer to you and worthier of 
your trust. I wasmost unworthy of it in my selfish hardness 
and my blind egotism when I left you. But I have learned 
my lesson, and for it, even though it part us for weary months 
to come, I rejoice, for I feel and know that nothing can ever 
come between us now.” 


And yet, after he hat sent the thin slip of a note, 
par ballon monté, and had speculated for the hun- 
dredth time as to its chances—whether it should come 
_ down in some thick forest,.and lie and moulder there; 

or if a strong wind should carry it over the ocean, and 
it should be swallowed up by the hungry waves—he 
thought, and said aloud: 

* Presumptuous, am I? To take for granted that 
Margaret has not long ago shut me out. I thrust her 
out of my life, and bolted the door of the brown house 
on all her hopes and mine; why should I think that 
she would stjll believe in me? Other men have eyes 
as wellasI! It may be that the next comer to Holme 
will be only too eager to snatch at the darling prize I 
threw away.”’ 

And so on, until there was quite a strong element of 
jealous uncertainty added to the penitence that had 
made the doctor lay bare his soul. 

Very dreary were the days, and the long watches of 
the night were positively solemn in their dark blank- 
ness and anxiety. 

Mrs. Warren grew very feeble, but still the strong 
habit of living kept up in her from day to day; and 
as her son saw the weeks go by, and felt that his own 
Strength was losing with the close confinement and 


the poor food he allowed himself, he longed with all 
his heart for the city to fall. 

And yet one could not be in Paris and see, as he 
did sometimes as he went out on a hurried errand, or 
for some supply of medicine, so difficult to procure— 
one could not see the poor fellows carried through the 
streets shattered and wounded, without longing to be 
at some more stirring work than the slow watch by 
the bedside. 

Could he but have taken his place in the hospital, 
worked among the wounded, he would have found 
some relief from the wearing thoughts that haunted 
him now. 

But he was learning the patient lesson, so hard fora 
man of bis temperament, and harder still that no 
word of appreciation or of love came ever from his 
mother’s lips. A dull look of vacancy, in the hand- 
some dark face he remembered so well, and the hang- 
ing lip of her once proud mouth, were all that met his 
question or his glance. 

It was hard, very hard, to bear; not consistent, per- 
haps, with all those long years of separation, in which 
they had led such estranged and far-apart lives. But 
her son tried to comfort himself with the thought that 
it was the stony hand of the disease that was slowly 
crushing out all interest in the outer world, and driv- 
ing back the feeble thought to the vacancy within. 

But alone the purple gown was matteg of interest 
and anxiety. Though worn thread-bare, it was still 
thrown over her shoulders, each morning, and her one 
feeble hand strayed among the folds, until it found 
the thick little packet, sewed fast among them, months 
before, by her own fingers, almost the last exercise of 


their skill. 
(Concluded next week.) 


MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRIS: 
TIANITY, 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
N your Book Notices of June 30 is a criticism 
of R. Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Will a life passed among ‘‘ Mohammedans and 
Mohammedanism” give me a right to make a few 
brief additional criticisms ? : 

First. Mr. Smith knows nothing about his sub- 
ject. The ‘‘ Traditions,” and the laws based on 
them, and common to all Mohammedans in all 
lands, must be studied ip order to know anything 
about Mohammedanism. This evidently Mr. 
Smith has not done. He sticks to the Koran, 
which is extremely unwise. 

Second. His special aim which is to show that 
Christianity ought to recognize Islam as an ally is 
rather hard on Christianity for the following five 
reasons : 

1. On account of slavery and the slave trade. 
This is an essentially inseparable part of the sys- 
tem. Both the Koran and tradition make it so. 
It is the religious duty of all Islamites to make 
war upon all idolators, and either destroy them, 
or reduce them to slavery and convert them. All 
idolatrous slaves are immediately converted, and 
the males circumcised before they are sold. Is- 
lamism has never set its conquering foot on one 
spot of earth without carrying slavery and the 
slave trade with it. Christianity wants no slave- 
trading, slave-making, slave-breeding allies to aid 
its conquests. 


2. Islamism is essentially fatalistic. Fatalism 


' belongs to its conception of God and the universe, 


and can never be got rid of without tearing the 
whole system in pieces. Christianity teaches 
human freedom, proclaims the human soul free as 
God is free, and can never ally itself to a system 
that denies the essential element of all manhood, 
makes man a machine, and only gives him the 
power of eternal stolid suffering in hell as the 
consequence of his being a machine. Mr. Smith 
has evidently read Sale’s Koran, and ought to 
have seen this in almost every Suva (chapter). 

3. Islamism is an irredeemably sensual system. 
Mr. Smith denies this, and affirms that it does not 
properly belong to the system. Well, we admit 
that sensualism does not properly, that is with 
any moral propriety, belong to anyreligion. But 
it permeates Islamism. Bad enough in the 
Koran, it is a thousandfold worse in the tradi- 
tions founded upon it, which are sacred as the 
Koran and far better known among the people. 
The picture of the Mohammedan p@radise trans- 
lated with all possible delicacy into the English 
language from these holy Mohammedan tradi- 
tions would justly be suppressed as a licentious 
book. It is to be charitably supposed that Mr. 
Smith knows nothing of this subject, and his ig- 
norance has betrayed him into an ufieanny posi- 
tion. 

Sensualism such as few heathen systems had is 
no ally for a spiritual Christianity. 

4. The Islamic doctrine of Christ makes it no 


ally. Acknowledging him as a mighty prophet | 


and sign-worker, it denies his crucifixion, death 
and resurrection. It denies his atonement and 
mediation, and places him among the prophets 
who have passed away together with their sys- 
tems. 
med is his prophet.” - 

Precisely how the Christian missionary who 


| goes to preach Christ as the only Saviour can 


unite with the Mohammedan missionary who goes 
to preach Mohammed as the only prophet, is not 
clear. If Mr. Smith thinks he sees it, it is because 
his brain is religiously muddled. 

5. Islamism pronounces the penalty of death as 
the only punishment for a convert from it to any 
other faith. Wherever it has had the power 
through all the twelve and a half centuries of its 
existence, it has never failed to inflict it with re- 
morseless cruelty. Where it cannot inflict the 
penalty of death, it deems itself bound in all good 
conscience to persecute up as near to it as possi- 
ble. 


Christianity is a system of love, forbearance, 


goodwill to men, and can never ally itself to a 
system which is cruel, remorseless and bloody in 
its treatment of error. As it abhors the “ Inqui- 
sition,” so it abhors the sword of Mohammed as 
‘‘the key of heaven and hell.” 

Now, as all the above are essentials of Islam, 
are wrought into it as warp and woof, never were 
separated from it, and never can be, we are not 
hopeful of Mr. Smith’s proposed alliance between 
Islamism and Christianity. 

Mr. Smith’s delightful picture of the success of 
Arab missionaries in winning whole African tribes, 
elevating, refining and civilizing them with won- 
drous sucééss, is not very mtich more exaggerated 
than the tales of the Arab story tellers in the 
Turkish coffee shops. We once gave some cre- 
dence to these tales. We sought an explanation 
of the success in the nature of the Islamic faith, 
in its truths, and inits errors. But the reiterated 
and solemn testimony of such men as Livingstone, 
Schweinfurth and Nachtegal compels us to give it 
up. It is all ‘‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 
These witnesses unite in testifying that Islamism 
carries desolation and woe into Africa. Wher- 
ever it goes slavery and the slave trade go with it. 

Let us hold on to our supreme faith in Chris- 
tianity a little longer, until we can find one Islamic 
State free from slavery, the death penalty for con- 
verts (or penalties as near to it as circumstances 
Vill permit) fatalism, sensualism and all the kin- 
dred train which make upits sum and substance. 

C. HAMLIN. 

[We gladly publish Dr. Hamlin’s letter, which is valuable 

as coming from one who has been for years engaged in mis- 


sionary labor among Mohammedans ; though we should judge 
that he had not read the book in question, but only our 


Mr. Smith “knows nothing about his subject.” We are of 
the opinion, however, as we plainly intimated in our review, 
that Mr. Smith takes a somewhat rose-colored view of the 
condition*of Mohammedan countries, and at times uncon- 
sciously becomes a special pleader for Mohammed and his 
followers. Dr. Hamlin’s testimony may fairly be taken as 
an offset to some of Mr. Smith’s statements; while we still 
think that the latter’s book furnishes a very valuable supple- 
ment to the wholly hostile view which Christians are accus- 
tomed to take of Islam.—Epb. Cu. UNION.) 


EVOLUTION AND IMMORTALITY. 
By C. H. A. 
MONG the results of modern scientific re- 


of theorizing on both scientific and religious sub- 
jects, and especially since the setting in of these 
piping times of Darwinism and evolution has the 
number of attempts at harmonizing scientific and 
theologic doctrines increased and multiplied. 
Every day a new book on the subject is an- 
nounced, and the name of the magazine articles, 
pamphlets and discourses upon it is legion. The 
explanation of this is readily found in thé interest- 
ing character and perceived importance of the 
subject. 

The acceptance of the doctrine of evolution by 
so large a majority of the best known scientific 
men of the world has compelled the admission on 
the part of a like majority of the abler theologians 
that the doctrine, in some form or other, may be, 
and probably is, true. Nor are those who thus 
assail the doctrine conscious that this new posi- 
tion is inconsistent with their previously enter- 
tained religious beliefs. Orrather, there seems to 
be in their minds some sort of fear of inconsist- 
ency, which it is the object of these attempts at 
harmonizing to crush out and destroy. 

An expression something like the following 
would very correctly represent the stand-point of 
very many Christian writers of the day: “The 


doctrine of evolution is not yet demonstrated, but 


‘There is no God but God, and Moham- 


review of it. He certainly is not warranted in saying that ~ 


search has naturally been a great increase | 
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Vor. XII., No. 6 


I am willing to believe and, on the whole, rather 
expect, it will sometime be so. But should that 
time come, my religious faith will not be in the 
least disturbed. ‘The conception of evolution is a 
grand one. It gives me a loftier conception of 
God than I ever had before, for it shows me God's 

will working, not spasmodically, but steadily and 
with unchanging purpose through all time. And 
as for man, his status is not in the least affected 
by evolution. Whether man came upon the stage 
fully equipped and with all his attributes com- 
plete, or whether he is the product of slow proc- 
esses of evolution from the animal, does not affect 
the question of his present character or his des- 
tiny. There he stands with his immortal nature, 
and the question of his origin bas no bearing upon 
his future.” 

It is the belief of the writer that the above posi- 
tion is not according to wisdom. There are two 
notions here and they are going to clash. The 
air is full of attempted adjustments of evolution 
and the old theology, and the adjustment can 
surely be made so far as Theism, a belief in God, 
even a personal God, is concerned. It can be 
made go far as a lofty moral imperative is con- 
cerned, and hence can be applied to religion, but 
not so easily to the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality, and hence, not to religion as popularly un- 
derstood ; for, as popularly understood, religion 
is inseparably connected with the doctrine of im- 
. mortality. 

The trouble is precisely here. I may believe 
that evolution is not the result of a blind force, 
but rather of a grandiy intelligent force, and 
hence I may maintain and even exalt my theism ; 
but it is quite a different thing for me to try and 
believe, or even conceive, that from the brute 
which perishes and has no immortality could 
evolve a being so different as to have immortality. 
To be in the lineal descent and yet to become so 
immeasurably and incalculably different ! 

Yet, if the belief in evolution is to continue, 
there are but two ways possible to the common 
mind, viz., to believe that all life is immortal or 
that none is. We are not speaking of immortality 
in a vague sense, the perduring of the sum total 
of forces under many different forms, but we mean 
the only kind of immortality which we practically 
care about, the perduring of our own proper, con- 
soious selves. 

The fact should not be disguised that the great 
and fundamental question which underlies, all 
others now-a-days and which, whether uttered or 
not, lies closest to the hearts of thinking men, is 
whether man has or has not animmortal soul? It 
is the old question, ‘‘If a man die shall he live 
again ?” And the one thing which, consciously or 
unconsciously, does lie at the root of the popular 
shrinking from the doctrine of evolution, and 
must do so, at least in our time, is the quick per- 
ception that evolution does destroy the funda- 
mental difference between man and the brute 
which man had always fondly supposed existed. 
Let an evolutionist believe, if he pleases, that man 
is never so queer an animal, if he can persuade 
men that they are really animals and descended 
from animals he will deprive them of the great 
help to a belief in a life beyond the grave. 

For, though Agassiz did believe, and some able 
men in every age have believed, that all animals 
are immortal, yet the ‘‘common sense of most” 
will revolt at the doctrine and it will be entertain- 
ed only in a general sense, as the indestructibility 
of force ; but men will not believe that horses and 
dogs, and flies and fleas, and motes and animal- 
cules, to say nothing of plants, are immortal. No. 
It is only by proving man to bea creature entirely 
different in kind from all others that he can ever 
consider himself immortal, and evolution destroys 
the ground and possibility of that difference. 

If we base man’s claim to immortality upon his 
possession of self-consciousness and yet hold to 
evolution we are nothing advantaged. For 
though man, as we find him, has a self-conscious- 
ness, which we may assume the brute has not, 
yet, if man be the lineal descendant of a brute, 
there must have been a time when the first faint 
indication of self-consciousness dawned ; and, in 
considering such a case, we are ina dilemma sim- 
ilar to that in which certain people found them- 
selves, who, believing in slavery for the negro and 
freedom for the white, came to consider the count- 
less intermediate grades and shades which amal- 
gamation had produced. 

There is another line of thought suggested by 
certain facts in nature which has been adduced by 
those who would fain believe in both evolution 
and immortality, viz., that changes from one 
species to another may be sudden. For example. 


that, when the time was ripe for it, a perfect dog 
might be born from a perfect wolf, or a perfect 
man from a perfect ape. The accumulation of 
causes might have gone on for ages, but when the 
last grain was added the beam of the balance sud- 
denly fell and there was a definite and sudden 
result of a long accumulating cause. There are 
facts to support this theory. A certain lizard, 

called the oxoloth, found in the far West, when 
placed in Eastern waters and surrounded by new 
conditions undergoes a strange transformation, 

becoming another creatu::, with widely differing 
mode of respiration, mode of growth and life, and 
we are given to understand that this change, 

which never occurs in its ative habitat, is a per- 
manent one here. ‘‘ Now,” say some, ‘‘this is 
tremendously suggestive. The change from ani- 
mal to man may have been as sudden.” But the 
former was a structural change of the mortal body | 
only. It is a mortal animal as much as before, 

and what right have we to suppose that such a 
change can be more than physical or add to the 
animal such a tremendous attribute as immortali- 
ty? The changed body with its greater brain and 
more complex and lofty function yet obeys the 
same laws of death and decay as before. Is not 
the idea of an added soul a pure assumption ? 

If, then, a little close thinking does disclose 
the incompatibility of the doctrines of evolu- 
tion and immortality, as popularly understood 
and as applied to man, let those who accept 
the latter beware how they lightly accept the 
former, lest they be left in the dilemma of one 
who would ride at one and the same time two 
horses going rapidly in opposite directions. 

That the doctrine of evolution does inevitably 
lead the common mind to reject a belief in a life 
beyond the grave admits of no doubt, and it is 
also true that there could be nothing so startling 
to many minds as a statement of the belief on this 
subject really held by the ablest evolutionists of 
the world. 

Professor Tyndail does not believe ina future 
life. He would like to doso. In his pensive mo- 
ments he longs for such a belief, but to his scien- 
tific mind the idea is very much like an absurdity. 
Such men do not mince matters, and though to 
them sometimes, as to ordinary men always, the 
idea of annihilation is cold and fearful; yet they 
are honest and admit the logical results of their 
doctrine. To one who honestly disbelieves in hu- 
man immortality there is undoubtedly possible a 
certain stoicism which has something of moral 
sublimityin it. He argues that if the grave be the 
‘end all” it is better for man to know it, for the 
instinct which bids him be utterly true to truth 
wherever he finds it is the foundation of all valua- 
ble character and the one thing never to be tam- 
pered with or doubted. 

Yet to the Christian view how barren and sterile 
a land is this! And unless to such a land they 
would lead many, let our Christian scholars and 
teachers beware what doctrines they accept and 
teach. 

It would be unjust and untrue to deny that 
there are many able geologists and professors of 
other branches of science who have placed them- 
selves on record as having accepted evolution, 
and yet without yielding one jot of their Chris- 
tian faith. While this should be freely acknowl- 
edged, it is yet th lief of the writer that in the 
heart of hearts ofpricy one of these men there is 
a certain apprehension of what may result when 
the new doctrine shall be rigidly applied to the 
question of the life of the individual beyond the 
grave. As for those able and honest scientific 
men who are not Christian, while their expres- 
sions of belief in and reverence for God can 
searcely be surpassed in definiteness or fervency, 
upon the subject of a future life their lips are 
sealed or their utterances are of the vaguest de- 
scription. The truth is, they do not believe in the 
doctrine. There is no suggestion of it and no 
room for it in their philosophy. They are ready 
to say with the Hindoo king : 


“ If God was content when I was nof, 
Why not when I have been?” 


“The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And* we’ are of them.” 

It is the opinion of the writer, not that research 
should flag or speculation halt, for the ‘‘ truth,” 
when found, will assuredly ‘‘make us free,” but 
that the issue should be fairly made and not dis- 
guised, and that men who believe that Christ 
died and rose from the dead should understand 
what is at stake for them when they make the 
doctrine of evolution a part of their .habitual 
thinking. 

Witheut raising the question of the truth of 


Or, 


either doctrine, it is yet believed that the ordinary 
attempts to show their harmony have been fail- 
ures. The leading: apostles of evolution them- 
selves are not thus deceived. Herbert Spencer 
believes in a God and can give his reasons there- 
for, but, though he does not, like a Strauss or a 
Bichner, boldly proclaim his disbelief in immor- 
tality, yet when he and sueh as he are found 
arguing for a belief in a future life for the indi- 
vidual man there may be less occasion for a Chris- 
tian teacher to examine well his ground before he 
adds evolution to his creed. 


‘“ WHAT DO I KNOW?” 


By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


O ran the metto on a seal; 
His whose rare wit doth sprightlier dance 
Than any other that hath used 
The laughter-loving speech of France. 


Upor this heaven-kissing hill, 
On this midsummer day of days, 
- That sad old question shoulders in 
Among my thoughts of prayer and praise. 


What doI know? Not much, alas! 

Of all the breadth and depth and height 
That presses upon soul and sense 

From day to day, from night to night. 


And yet I know the light is sweet, 
And pleasant tis tosee the sun, 

What time he climbs the eastern hills, 
And when his course is nearly done. 


T know the look of wind-blown grass, 
The quiet rustle of the corn, 

The lusty song the thrasher sings 
To usher in the glowing morn. 


- T know to what a merry tune 
Yen river ripples on its way, 
And how, along its leafy brink, 
The drooping branches softly sway. 


I know the springs tnat trickle down 
Through many a rod of brush and fern, 
Divinely cool, nor Zeus himself 
Drank better drink from Hebe’s urn. 


I know what fine enchantments lurk 

In clouds that trail their shadows dun 
O’er hill and vale, or lie at ease 

Along the west at set of sun. 


I know the night is calm and cool 
And welcome when the day is spent; 
And, when it fills the sky with stars, 
Fills all my soul with sweet content. 


But in the worlds of thought and love 
Yet more and better things I know 

Than this midsummer day of days, 
For all its treasures, has to shew. 


I know that many friends are kind, 
That many hearts are fond and true; 
I know—but hush! I may not tell 
The haif I know, Montaigne, to you. 


Wherefore, O skeptic, go and try 
Your question in some other ear; 

I know enough to keep my heart 
Brim full of joy from year to year. 


CHIESBER FIELD, Mass., July 15, 1875. 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 
By A. T. 


HATEVER destroys faith in prayer de- 
stroys faith in all religion. ‘‘ Behold, he 
prayeth,” was said of Paul at his conversion. 
Christ prayed just before he expired. Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr, prayed with his dying 
breath, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” John 
Foster, when he was dying, in reply to a question 
about his feelings, said: ‘‘I cannot think much, 
but I can pray, and that is a glorious thing.” 
** No, never shall my heart despond, 
Long as my lips can pray; 
My latest breath in effort fond 
Shall pass in prayer away.”’ 

Is all this a delusion? It is the sweetest and 
dearest that ever comforted earthly sorrow. What 
truth will do more? This moral argument re- 
mains, whatever discoveries are made in physi- 

cal science, whatever objections may be made, 


| whether we can answer them satisfactorily or not. 


The belief that prayer is answered meets the 
deepest wants of the human soul. That instinct 
of feeble man, when earthly help fails, when hu- 
man strength is perfect weakness, demands such 
a truth. 

If there was no use in praying, who would wish 
to continue in being? We might reasonably de- 
sire to be annihilated. Exposed on every side, 
ourselves and every one of our friends, to all 
forms of disease, accident and death, to all kinds 
of disaster and disappointment, with no Father 
whom we can ask to keep off calamity, or to 
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comfort when he chooses to send it. 

wretched of orphans, then, indeed we are. But 
no. We are not in a fatherless world. We are 
- not drifting on this voyage of life with no one to 
hear us when we call. 

The false claims of prayer give color to objec- 
tions. The claim that the prayer of true faith 
will always save the sick is unwarrantable. Much 
more, that the result will come without the use of 
other means. We are bound to use all reasonable 
means. Our honesty is proved by using them. A 
sick lady was once told, very recently, that God 
was a jealous God, and therefore she must not go 
to the doctors, but must pray to him, and trust 
‘him to do the work. This is putting God on the 
level of rival physicians. A physician might 
reasonably be displeased if I went to another 
while employing him. But God is never jealous 
of human instrumentality. He commands us to 
use it. He works through it and with it. We 
might as well say that God will produce a crop 
without our help; that he will be jealous of our 
planting and hoeing, because he wants the sole 
honor. We should pray in faith, but should also 
do all we can, and avail ourselves of all human 
aid we can reasonably command. Then we can 
trust God for the best results. 

Prayer helps secure the thing prayed for, af- 
fects results as truly as human labor. It does not 
_ change God’s essential plan, but falls in with his 
unalterable plan to answer prayer. We may use 
the law of prayer in the moral world as we use 
the laws of nature in the natural world. Gravity 
will bring the water down to turn the wheel, 
steam will drive the machinery, if we use these 
- powers of nature according to God’s plan. We 
have power in prayer in proportion as we use 
God’s laws, the law of prayer and all other laws 
that bear upon results. If we pray for the sick, 
we must use all other means we can—judicious 
treatment in all respects, the best medicine, the 
best medical aid we can command. If we pray 
for the conversion of a friend, we must use the 
wisest means available, by word or by letter, by 
inviting to the prayer-meeting and to the house 
of God, asking for divine guidance and the divi ine 
blessing upon all, 

In accordance with the laws of God, both laws 
of matter and laws of mind, prayer may modify 
results as truly as human effort does. Here is a 
garden in the spring. God will produce weeds if 
it is left untouched. But if I use the hoe in cut- 
ting them as fast as they appear they will not 
grow. God may take away my power to use the 
But if I sow and do use it, God certainly 
will not cause a crop of weeds to growup. No 
unalterable laws, which he has made, no law of 
vegetable growth, no genial rain and sunshine 
will save those weeds. Still better, where would 
have been, according to God’s unchanging laws 
in nature, useless weeds, the same unchanging 
laws, if the garden is properly planted, if the hoe 
is properly used, may bring to maturity useful 
vegetables. Nothing is more certain than that 
a prayerless life will be, in many respects, a use- 
less life. Useless in the scales of eternity, nothing 
but weeds, those sometimes mischievous, poison- 
ous and deadly. A prayerful life may make us 
like fruitful plants in the garden of the Lord, in 
accordance with God’s eternal plan. We modify 
results by our labors. Why may we not also by 
our prayers? Any other view destroys the possi- 
bility of praying at all. The indirect benefits 
will never come unless we believe in the direct 
result. 

Let no one talk of the meager results of prayer ; 
of prayer being lost before it reaches the throne 
of God. He is near, within hearing. As well 
may the wicked man foot up the results of his 
wickedness now, as the praying man, the results 
of his prayers. God does not settle up every day, 
nor every year, nor in this life. Let the wicked 
forsake his way at once, even if he now sees no 
great harm resulting. Let the prayerful keep on 
_ .praying, though he sees no answer to special peti- 
tions. God has all eternity to operate in, and he 
alone, who has commanded us to “‘ pray without 
ceasing,” who has promised, again and again, to 
answer prayer, can comprehend all its blessed 
results. 

Pray then, my friend, young or old, whether 
you hope you are aChristian or not. Any prayer 
that is honest is better than none. ‘‘ The effect- 
ual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” But ‘the simplest form of speech that 
infant lips can try” will avail something. No 
honest prayer that you can offer, if you persevere 
in it, will fail to bring more blessings than you 
can ask or even think, —~.—— 


The most | 


NOT A “QUESTION OF WORDS AND 
NAMES.” 


By Rev. LyMANn ABBOTT. 


O many persons the questions at issue be- 

tween the Baptists and other denominations 
appear to be to the last degree trivial. They are 
unable to see how the question of the quantity of 
water applied to a candidate, the place of its ap- 
plication, or the method in which it is applied, 
can have any relation to the great problem of 
human woe, or even the lesser problem of church 
order. It appears to many honest and sincere 
Christians in other denominations that the Bap- 
tists contend with unnecessary vehemence for a 
mere form, and for the mere’method of a form at 
that. How is it possible, they say, that it can 
make to God any difference whether I put water 
on my head or on my whole body, whether I do 
it in a river, a baptistery, or at a font, or even 
whether I do it in mature age or have it done for 
me in childhood? If religion is neither circuin- 
cision nor uncircumcision, but a new creation in 
Christ Jesus, by a parity of reasoning, neither 
baptism nor lack of baptism can be of vital im- 
portance, but a new and divine creation by the 
spirit of God. 

But those who charge the largest denomina- 
tion of Protestant Christians in the United States 
with ignorance or bigotry should hesitate and ask 
themselves the question whether the fact of mak- 
ing such a charge does not prove them to be guilty 
of the very fault they charge upon others. I am 
not a Baptist; I do not accept their understand- 
ing and interpretation of Seripture, nor attach to 
the rite of baptism the same importance that they 
attach to it. But I am sure that we shall make 
no progress toward the truth by criminations and 
recriminations, while we may do something to- 
wards greater unity of feeling, if not of opinion, 
by carrying out in our theological discussion 
Charles Reade’s motto, ‘‘Put yourself in his 
place.” 

Up to the time of the Reformation individual 
liberty, whether in Church or State, was abso- 


‘lutely unknown. The text, Every one of us shall 


give account of himself to God, had been prac- 
tically expunged from the world’s Bible. The 
father determined the religious faith of his house- 
hold; the civil rulers determined the religious 
faith of the State ; the bishops and other clergy 
determined the religious faith of the Church. 
The entire Roman world was converted when 
Constantine was converted. That is, the national 
religion was changed. The hearts of the people 
were not changed. The affections were not spir- 
itualized, nor reverence awakened, nor conscience 
quickened, nor love ripened. The moral life 
flowed on pretty much as before. But the right 
of the emperor to decide upon the religion of the 
State was one which no one questioned. The 
difference between the public sentiment then and 
and in our own day is one almost impossible to 
conceive, except by imagining the effect which 
would be produced by a proclamation from Presi- 
dent Grant, announcing that henceforth the Ro- 
man Catholic Church would be the established 
Church of the United States. With us religious 
faith is a personal matter. In the ancient world 
it was a State or an ecclesiastical affair. In the 
United States every man determines his own 
faith. Upto the sixteenth century it was deter- 
mined for him by the authorities. They decided 
what the religion of the State should be, as our 
Secretary of the Treasury decides what the 
finances of the State shall be. 

The Reformation was more than a protest 
against false doctrines. It was the emancipation 
of the human intellect. It accompanied a uni- 
versal awakening. It was the going forth of the 
child from the father’s roof to shift for himself. 
It was the breaking loose of the flower from the 
bud which had so long imprisoned it. It was the 
war of independence against all priestly rule over 
the heart and conscience. It was the resurrection 
of personal liberty and personal responsibility. 
It was a reassertion of the doctrine, ‘‘ Every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God.” This 
was the era that gave birth to the Baptists as a 
distinct denomination. Their principle, the funda- 
mental principle which underlies their rites, their 
doctrines an@their ecclesiastical order, is individ- 
ual liberty. They are more than Congrega- 
tional in polity ; they are absolutely independent. 
They have ever been among the foremost in 
history in proclaiming and maintaining civil and 
religious liberty. They claim to be the only 
Christian sect whose history is unstained by a 
single act of religious persecution. And their po- 


sition on the subject of baptism belongs to their 
doctrine and spirit of individualism. 

The great body of political writers agree in re- 
garding the family as the unit of the State. The 
body politic is composed, they believe, not of 
individuals but of households, just as the nation 
is composed, not of cities and towns and counties, 
but of States. Accordingly they deny the- right 
of women and children to vote, because it is the 
household, not the individual, which is to be 
represented in the councils of the nation; it is to 
be presumed that the wife and children are ade- 
quately represented by the vote of the father and 
the husband, and the few who are unrepresented 
thus are believed to be adequately cared for in 
the general protection of the general interests. 
So the Christian Church at large, including the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek and the Protestant 
communions, hold that the household is the unit 
of the Christian Church. That church they re- 
gard as composed, not of individual Christian dis- 
ciples, but of Christian households. The head of 
the family has a right to bring with him into the 
citizenship of the kingdom of God those whose 
care and training God has entrusted to him. All 
Protestants deny the right of the emperor to fix 
the religious status of the nation. They deny the 
right of the bishop to fix the religious status of 
the community. The Baptists also deny the right 
of the father to fix the religious status of the 
household. There they part company with their 
brethren. The one believe that the church is an 
organization of believers only; the other hold it 
to be an organization of the households of be- 
lievers. To one it isanarmy. Only those enter 
is who have to some degree been imbued with its 
principles, have been inspired by its enthusiasm, 
and have gained a glimpse of its end. To the 
other it is like the exodus of the children of Israel, 
the going out of Egypt of a ‘“‘mixed multitude,” 
carrying ‘‘ their children” with them. 

This is the real and fundamental question be- 
tween the Baptists and the pedo-baptists; and 
this is not a mere question of forms and cere- 
monies ; it is not merely the question, How shall a 
rite be administered? It is not merely the ques- 
tion, To whom shall it be administered? It is 
radical and important : Of whom is the church of 
Christ composed ? 

The Baptist then believes that the church of 
God is composed simply of individual believers 
united for Christian helpfulness and Christian 
work. The pedo-baptist believes that it is com- 
posed of Christian households, whose members 
may be brought into the fold by the parent, even 
though they subsequently of their own will de- 
part from it. 

The Baptist believes that baptism is a symbol 
of regeneration, and therefore should always fol- 
low, never precede, conversion. The pedo-baptist 
believes that it is a sign and seal of God’s coven- 
ant of grace, equally appropriate to the adult 


who accepts it and the infant for whom it is 
accepted. 


The Baptist believes that it was administered 
in New Testament times by immersion, that the 
very submission to immersion is itself a cross 
which the church has no right to evade, and that 
by immersion alone can the full significance of 
the symbol, ‘‘buried with him by baptism unto 
death,” be realized. The Pedobaptist, even if he 
concedes that baptism was always performed in 
New Testament times by immersion, thinks it 
right to modify the method in order to adapt it 
to other climes and circumstances, accounts it a 
privilege not a cross, and, deeming all symbols as 
only a form of language, thinks the grammar and 
rhetoric of religion to be unimportant, so long as 
its truth and spirit are preserved. 

I have in this article simply attempted to de- 
scribe the issue, not to debate it. To some of my 
readers it may seem that an article on the Bap- 
tists which makes no mention of close commun- 
ion is imperfect. The Baptists are not, however, 
necessarily close communionists. The ablest of 
the earlier Baptist divines, Robert Hall, is also 
the author of the ablest treatise in favor of a 
communion service open to all disciples of the © 
Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Spurgeon, unquestion- 
ably the most popular of modern Baptist preach- 
ers, is emphatic in his testimony in favor of a 
communion as free as the marriage supper of the 
Lamb will be. The Free-Will Baptists of our 
own country are all open communionists in doc- 
trine, and not a few of the Calvinist Baptists are 
so in practice. It is evidently, therefore, unfair 
to the body, as a whole, to confound the doctrine 
of baptism for believers only with the other doc- 
trine which often accompanies it—the Lord’s 
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table for baptized believers only. The latter is 
an incidental doctrine only, which may be re- 
jected while the other is retained. And, strong 
myself in the faith that no one should ever be 
shut out from the table of the Lord on earth 
whom we have no reason to believe will be ex- 
cluded from it in heaven, I look forward to the 
time when, without abating one jot of their dis- 
tinctive faith in the doctrine of religious indi- 
vidualism, Baptists will sit down at the same 
memorial service with Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, having one 
faith, one Lord, and, in spirit, though not in 
form, one baptism. — 


THE GREY MASQUE. 


By Mary B. DopGE, 


CHANCED upon a brilliant scene, 
And, musing, thus I said : 
* All peoples on this stage convene, 
The whole world here is spread. 


“+ Here surely is the time and place 
To solve a riddle old; 
For whoso talks with hidden face 
The truth will frank unfold.” 


Just then came tripping hghtly by, 
Her step with youth elate, 

A Gascon girl of sparkling eye: 
* Fair maid, I prithee, wait; 


For la riddle of the Sphinx 
Would ask thee— What is Love ?”’ 
Tossing her head, the saucy minx 
Said, ‘‘ Look in yonder grove!” 


I thither glanced where she designed 
In time to mark a kiss; 

And thus without ado divined 
Her answer told in this. 


Ah, me! I sighed, she little knows; 
For Love lives not in kisses: 

And whoso pins his faith to shows 
The real often misses. 


Jn purple robes and rarest lace 
A Queen now stopped my way: 
* T thought I knew,”’ she said with grace, 
* But that was yesterday!” 


A gipsy brown I next espied, 
And crossed her hand with gold; 

She whispered, “ Love is slave te pride, 
A thing that’s bought and sold.” 


Later, I met a light coquette; 
She, radiant as the noon, 

With mocking laugh said, “I forget, 
Or else you come too soon.” 


A friar, in his serge of grey, 
Thought love was fixed in heaven; 

And, following him, a knight all gay 
Cried, *“* Nay, ’tis earthly leaven.”’ 


Still, all on Cupid’s errands seemed | 
To be supremely bent; 

One o’er the sweet delusion dreamed, 
In wedding haste one went. 


The gipsy even, though touched with spleen, 
I knew had her romance, 

And held a sort of faith between 
Mere gain and complaisance. 


But no solution could I get 
My earnest quest to aid; 

Each seemed to speak the truth and yet 
Love's secret to evade. 


At length upon a hoary sage 
I happened, tired and faint: 

No masque, I thought, is here—his age 
Is patent—all is quaint. 


I will not mention Love to him; 
His cinders have no heat; 

The fires, if ever there, are dim ; 
We'll strengthen us with meat. 


At once I call for fruit and wine ; 
He quaffs the grateful cup, 

And, ere we know, that quest of mine 
Is topic while we sup. 


No more I note the seal of time 
Upon his grizzled chin; 

The lip and cheek are both sublime 
Of quenchless fire within. 


Soft lines are showing round his eyes— 
* You ask me what is Love? 
The power,” he tenderly replies, 
“ That rules the courts above. 
“ The strength that knows no limit here 
(Then how much less beyond) 
Of that which makes two beings dear. 
To each, and keeps them fond. 
*“ The light of souls that claim their own, 
Though silence bar the lips; 
Lighting them though they walk alone 
Beneath the skies’ eclipse. 
* The grace of lofty souls in flight 
Through Time serenely borne 
On woven pinions, to alight 
Where glows eternal] morn! 


“* The flame of spirits knit in one 
Till life is but one breath, 
Though he be warm beneath the sun 
And she be cold in death. 
“ This, this is Love.” The voice fell sweet; 
I marked the masque withdraw, 
And looked in vain old age to greet, 
’Twas Cupid’s self I saw. 


IS THERE A GOOD TIME COMING? 
By Mrs. H. B. SToweE. 


E are happy to see in a recent volume, 
edited by Dr. J. Hall, of New York, and 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, a resumé of 
the great Christian movement in Great Britain, 
which it has pleased God to further through the 
American evangelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
An attentive study of th‘s work will, we think, 
convince intelligent Chri::ians that this is the 
history of no mere ephe": “al excitement, but of 
one of those deep and broad movements which 
attest the presence and t!:e living power of the 
Holy Spirit of God in the ways and affairs of men. 
For a few years past we have been told re- 
peatedly that the Christin religion was losing its 
hold on the masses, that skepticism and atheism, 
once the province of the philosophic few, had 
spread through the lower orders. The church has 
been called an effete body, and Christianity pro- 
nounced a failure. 

But lo, of a sudden and from the influence of 
no adequate human agencies, there has taken 
place a popular movement towards Christianity 
unequaled in any former time. All England 
has been moved, from the highest to the lowest. 
It has spread from town to town and village to 
village. The daily press has chronicled its move- 
ments as one of the noteworthy features of the 
time. It has united all religious denominations, 
struck a chord of union between pious Protest- 
ants and Catholics, and, avoiding controversy, 
blended all true Christians into harmony. Inone 
convention of ministers in Ireland eight hundred 
were present, half of whom were Episcopalians, 
and the other half made up of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists and Friends. The move- 
ment has been without tumult, without undue 
manifestation of animal excitement, and, though 
tremendously powerful, has moved with a steady 
and silent force that has disarmed criticism and 
opposition. The volume which gives an account 
of it might very profitably be read in every Chris- 


judgment and just taste, and the account it gives 
of the means and methods which have been pur- 
sued is worthy of earnest consideration. 

The two central figures in the van of the great 
movement, its nominal leaders, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, so far as can be judged by this ac- 
count, are neither great men nor learned nor 
eloquent, and yet there has been about them 
something which has led some of the greatest, the 
most learned and the highest dignitaries of Eng- 
land to listen to them respectfully and to associate 
themselves with them in the furtherance of the 
movement. This strikes us as a peculiarity in 
the method of procedure of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. They never seem to work alone, but 
everywhere by a wonderful unanimity to draw 
to themselves and associate with themselves 
the very best Christian material already exist- 
ing both in the clergy and laity. And this is 
the happiest, the most hopeful feature of the 
whole work. Everywhere it has given rise to 


j conventions of ministers, to unions among Chris- 


tians of different denominations, to putting in 
operation new agencies and efficiencies of Chris- 
tian work, which will go on operating after 
these evangelists have departed. Take, for ex- 
amaple, the topics discussed in one of the many 
recent conventions of ministers in England : ‘‘ How 
to reach the masses. How to conduct prayer- 
meetings. How to conduct after-meetings. How 
to secure the young for Christ. What are the 
hindrances to the Lord’s work ?” Imagine a com- 
bination of Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and other ministers and laymen, all 
forgetting their minor differences in questions 
like these. No mere temporary results in the 
conversions of last winter can give an idea of the 
future and increasing good likely to arise from 
such a new union of Christians. And now to 
those who wonder ‘‘ what it is about these men 
that has led to such results,” we can only quote 
the language of the Rev. Dr. Thompson : 


“There is nothing of novelty in the doctrine which Mr. 
Moody proclaims. It is the old, old gospel in which the sub- 
stitution of Christ is placed in the center and presented with 
admirable distinctness and decision. It is spoken with im- 
pressive distinctness, not as by a man convinced, who 
esems always to feel that a sceptic is lookifig over his shoulder, 
but with a deep conviction of the truth of what he says, as if 
he could venture his eternity upon it, with a tremendous 
earnestaess as if he felt that if he did not speak the very 
stones would cry out.”’ 

Two other features are remarkable. The great- 
est impression seems to have been produced by 


what are called Bible readings. Readings which 


go through the Bible, and collate all the passages 


tian family. It is characterized by the most sober | 


of Scripture on a given sulbad, accompanied with 
plain and simple illustrations, and the singing of 
revival hymns by Mr. Sankey. These means seem 
to be as inadequate, to human view, to turn the 
tide of scepticism and worldliness as the sling and 
stone of David'to kill the giant Goliah, and yet 
such exercises as these have been drawing audi- — 
ences of a thousand a day, for days and weeks in 
succession. Mr. Moody makes the daily and sys- 
tematic reading of the Bible one of his most 
strongly urged points, and this is another respect 
in which his good influence is likely to endure 
after the immediate excitement of his presenee 
has passed. 

The moderator of the United Gresbyterian 
Synod of Scotland, in speaking of this work, 
says: 

*The country has beer greatly moved last winter and 
spring. Questions regarding Christ’s love in coming to save 
us, regarding his kingdom in the world and our union with 
him,have been forced up and have risen higher in the common 
conversation of the streets than the questions, What must I 
eat and drink? We have always been in Scotland a Chris- 
tianly educated, and on the whole, a well bebaved and sober 
people, but I will tell you what I once heard from a railway 
guard that illustrates my meaning. We were hindered ata 
station in Fife, and nobody could think of the reason of the 
delay. A gentleman said, ‘Guard, why don’t you start? Is 
there no water?’ ‘ Plenty o’ water,’ he replied, ‘but it’s no 
bilin’.’ So we had a religious education and a certain eccle- 
siastical stateliness among us, but the water was cold and 
made no steam. Now the love of Christ seems to have got 
nme of multitudes of human hearts, and there is warmth 

n 

He goes on to say that the points of advance- 
ment are, first, a great deal more practical applica- 
tion’of truth to each individual soul. ‘‘ When 
Philip met the Ethiopian in the desert it says he 
preached unto him Jesus. Now we have preached 
Jesus, but we failed in preaching TO HIM Jesus, 
and God has blessed our American evangelists in 
this point. 

‘‘ Formerly we fired away our shot, and if it gave 
a crack when it went we thought, Haven't we 
done it well! But did it hit the mark? We 
didn’t think so much of that, but now equal at- 
tention is paid to both. 

‘** We haven't changed our creed at all, but there 
was one notion that seems to have been over- 
turned. Formerly for the most part we in Scot- 
land thought Christ came to receive saints, but 
now we have become convinced that ‘this Man 
receiveth sinners.’ One of the leading character- 
istics of the movement is joy. Many who were 
dull enough.with Christianity in their hearts but 
no outlet for it in their lives are now finding ways 
of doing good. This was especially shown in 
preaching the Gospel to the poor. Many ladies 
now employ the intervals between the hours of 
public worship in going to hospitals or similar 
places in Edinburgh and singing hymns to the 
poor patients, and there was no joy like seeing 
the faces of these people when the Gospel was 
sung to them. The general style of appeal has 
been to the higher and more generous impulses of 
the soul. Men have been drawn by the love m 
Christ more than the fear of hell. 

** Another remarkable feature,” he says, ‘‘is that 
the enemy is almost silent. There was here and 
there a spirit of criticism such as the Comic Gos- 
pel of the Saturday Review, but generally the 
press is either silent or respectful.” 

From the careful reading of this volume we 
think the reader will be led to think that it is not 
the account of a mere temporary excitement but 
the beginniug of a new era—an‘era when the dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians, instead of 
wrangling over controverted points of doctrine or 


church organization, shall meet together seriously 


to discuss with each other how human souls may 
best be brought to Christ and saved from sin and 
misery. Can we think of anything more blessed 
than a recurrence in the cities of our own land of 
scenes like those this book describes? Can we 
imagine in New York City daily gatherings of one 
and two thousand people to listen with intense in- 
terest to Scripture readings and hymn singing? 
Can we imagine in the colleges of our land such a 
scene as was witnessed in Edinburgh when a 
meeting was appointed for the students of the 
university there? ‘‘So great was the eagerness 
to obtain admittance that the doors were besieged 
by an immense crowd, even after it became appa- 
rent that the hall was filled, and Mr. Moody was 
obliged to go out and conduct service for the 
crowd outside, while the leading ministers of the — 
city with Mr. Sankey conducted service inside ; 
while around the platform were professors from 
all the faculties in the university, from the free 
church and college, and nearly two thousand stu- 
dents.” 
Such a rush of the educated young men of our 
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country to hear a simple, earnest presentation of 
the Gospel of Christ is no more it:possible here 
than in Scotland. And ought no. rristians to 
be awake and praying for results .:..- these? It 
appears that these brethren were met everywhere 
in England by a united spirit of prayer. Was not 
this what gave to these brethren so great power ? 
Let us hope that they will be thus met on their 
return to their native land, atid that the Divine 
Presence and Healing Power of the Lord may be 
shown here as in England. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 
APPLES on the apple-tree, 
How fair you look! how thick you be! 
Some red, some yellow and some gray. 
You ripen slowly day by day. 
The sun has touched you and the rain, 
The calm and then the hurricane. 
The drought has dried you and the dew 
Has drenched; and still you grew and grew. 
O apples on the orchard tree, 
Speak to this heart, its teachers be! 
Where’er I find a settled place | 
There I would grow with patient face. 
Let bud yield room to blossom’s suit, 
And that in turn to forming fruit. 
Below the surface of the mind 
A secret sweetening I would find; 
And, in the heart’s deep core enwrought 
The mystic deeds of strong love-thought. 
And by my neighbors I would stand, 
And touch them with a gentle hand. 
And I would not have over-care 
If I be high or low or where; 
But I desire as time shall pass, 
A gatherer coming through the grass, 
With keen, quick eye and ready touch 
To pick all fruit ere ripe too much; 
With a broad basket on his arm 
To save me from old winter's harm ; 
Then, at the last, in garner stored, 
An offering to the orchard’s Lord. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


II. 


There are mirrors which are concave, which mag- 
nify the thing that they refleet; there are mirrors 
convex, which diminish it. And we, in like manner, 
represent the Divire in a false, distorted way. Frag- 
ments of truth, torn out of connection; snatches of 
harmony, joined without unity, We exaggerate and 
diminish till all becomes untrue. We briug forth our 
own fancies, our own idiosyncracies, our own imagina- 
tions, and the image of God can be no longer recog- 
nized. In One alone has the divine been so blended 
with the human that, as the ocean mirrors every star 
and every tint of blue upon the sky, so was the earthly 
life of Christ the life of God on earth. | 

in F. W. ROBERTSON. 


The perfect way is hard to flesh, 
It is not hard to love. 


IV. 


Peter was grieved because hgsaid uuto him the third 
time, Lovest thou me?’’ 
And he said unto him, “ Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.”’ 
, Jesus saith unto him, ** Feed my sheep.”’ 
GOSPEL OF St. JOHN. 


FABER. 


Vv 


God's worst is better than the world’s best. 
_ OLIVER CROMWELL. 
VI. 


Many actions, like the Rhone, have two sources,— 
one pure—the other impure. 


vil. 
To do nothing is not always to lose time; to do neg- 
ligeutly is surely to lose time; it is fatigue without 


profit. 
MADAME SWE7CHINE. 


Mountain Morning Meetings. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


J. C. HARE. 


TWIN MounTAIN N. H., 
THURSDAY MORNING, August 5, 1875. 


HE passage read was John xiii. 1-17. 

**Now before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 
knew that his hour was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father, having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end.”’ 

Christ knew that his hour of.departure was come. 
His passion and suffering and death were not, there- 
fore, in any such sense the results of natural cause 
as that he did not anticipate them. They were pre- 
_ grranged itt the counsels of God. ‘ Having loved his 
own’’ is mentioned as the grand characteristic fact of 
Christ’s life; and when it is added, “ which were in the 
- world,’ there is unquestionably the opening of the 
truth in the mind of the writer that there were others 
whom he loved. The whole celestial world, all the 
glorious company of the unfallen angels, all that had 
gone up from earth purified, were in his mind. 


Now, that last clause is not simply a declaration of 


the continuity of love, which is itself one of the most 


affecting of truths. God’s great nature is continually 


| pouring affection on the unworthy; making them 


worthy to be loved by loving them before they are 
worthy; doing by men what the sun does by the 
earth, making it blossom and changing dull things to 
brightness, crude things to ripeness, sour to sweetness, 
and homeliness to beauty! The love of God is that 
universal divine influence which finds men poor and 
makes them rich; which finds them weak and makes 
them strong; which finds them wicked, and makes 
them good; and it is by the love of God that we begin 
and continue and finish in everything that is excellent. 

Now, in this case we historically see that the brood 
of disciples whom Christ brought together were an 
extraordinary band of men on account of their noth- 
ingness. If you take out three—Peter, John and 
James—all the rest of the disciples seemingly count for 
little, in so far as any record is left. They made little 
impression upon the records of the New Testament. 
We kuow from the artless record which they have left 
about themselves that they all were very ignorant; 
that they were very slow and dull in understanding 
the simplest spiritual truths; that they were very 
quarrelsome among themselves; that they were very 
ambitious, and one avaricious. The apostles that come 
to our imagination glorified by art and poetry were 
not the apostles of Christ’s lifetime, but of a later 
period, after the descent of the Heavenly Spirit upon 
them. 

The original disciples whom Christ loved had all the 
weaknesses that belong to commop men in common 
life. 

There are a great many people who love under a 
a mistake. They bring to the persons they love what 
they love. They flood them with their own imagina- 
tion. They make them beautiful by that which they 
passionately imagine of them. Then, after a little 
while, when they come to the reality of things, love 
falls off. 

Christ bad been three years with these men; had 
found them out; he knew the poverty of their nature 
and the weakness of their virtue; and therefore it is 
extremely significant when it is said, ‘‘ Having loved 
them, he loved them to the end.”’ (Read verses 2-17.) 

This scene and its underlying truths are unsurpassed 
in importance even by the events and teachings of 
Christ’s last supper. Indeed they are a part of that 
transaction and belong to it. To give himself for a 
sinful world was the Saviour’s errand. His broken 
body and blood shed have a significance which is 
clearly foreshadowed in this remarkable scene of 
the washing of feet. The Highest performs the offices 
of the lowest; the Lord acts the part of the menial. 
It is a showing of the true order of society;when the 
spirit of Christ shall prevail. This devotion of self, of 
the best part of our self, to the service of those around 
us, loving them as ourselves, is the test of true religion. 
The living spirit of self-sacrificing love will find for 
itself ordinances, laws, institutions, governments. But 
all of these without the living spirit will be but bhin- 
drances and not belps. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. I write to request information relative to the Mo- 
ravian male schools. Where are they located, and 
what is their character? Is the manual labor system 
in vogue in them? 

HERE is, we understand, but one boys’ school 
belonging to the Moravians, that at Nazareth, a 


few miles distant from the more famous girls’ school | 


at Bethlehem, Pa. There are, in a few of the congre- 
gations scattered throughout the country, parochial 
schools, but Nazareth is the only boys’ boarding-school 
under the charge of that estimable fraternity which 
has done so much for education in our country. 

The school at Nazareth was opened in the year 1785, 
primarily to furnish a place of education for the sons 
of the Moravian clergy, a large proportion of whom, 
as is well known, were then, as now, scattered through- 
out all lands as missionaries. A Moravian settlement 
had been made at Nazareth in 1743, upon the spot 
where Whitefield had a few years before attempted to 
establish an orphan asylum. The. grant of land, 
manorial rights, etc., which he had derived from the 
Proprietary Government of Pennsylvania, ‘together 
with the improvements begun, were purchased by the 
Moravians, the domain being called the Barony of 
Nazareth, and held nominally as the property of 
Erdmuth Dorothea, Countess of Zinzendorf. A stately 
Manor-house was built in 1756 to serve as place of 
worship for the tenants of the estate and also for the 
residence of Count Zinzendorf, with his corps of as- 
sistants, expected from Europe. Business detained 
Zinzendorf on the other side, however, until his death 
in 1760. This is the building in which the school for 
boys was opened in 1785, where it continues to the 
present day. It may be doubted if another institu- 
tion in this country has an edifice at once so venerable 
and picturesque, and so clothed with pleasing histor- 
ical reminiscences. There was an wsthetic element 
(formerly much stronger than now) which was a 
powerful attraction two or three generations ago, 
when the surroundings of most centers of education in 
America were bare and repulsive. The quaint relig- 
ious customs, the Easter liturgy, the surpliced minis- 
ters, the trombones in public worship, the love feasts 
of delicious cake and coffee, the pictures even in the 
prayer hall, above everything, the atmosphere in 
which all who entered a Moravian settlement at once 


felt themselves to be, have exercised an influence ex- 
tending far beyond the hearts and minds of their 
own pupils. 

The old plan common to all Moravian institutions, 
of dividing the schools up into room companies, 
either according to age, or to congeniality of tempera- 
ment—according to any principle of division, indeed, 
except that of grade in studies—still prevails at Naza- 
reth Hall. These room companies, presided over by 
one or more teachers, who live with their pupils, are 
with them at their meals, sports, studies and devotions 
—occupy as far as possible a father’s place to them, 
yet without anything like the system of espionage 
prevalent in France—give to Moravian schools an air 
of home, a color of family life not only, but imduct 
young bearts and minds into a knowledge of the value 
of a regulated fraternization—a community under 
law, yet governed by love—which no academy can 
give. 

The manual labor system of which our correspond- 
ent speaks, has never, so far as we know, been in 
vogue. A little plot of ground, given to each pupil 
for a miniature garden for the sake of exercise and 
also for the sake of gaining some practical knowledge 
of common things, may have given rise to an impres- 
sion of this sort. We may add that Nazareth Hall is 
the property of the Unitas Fratrum—the Moravian 
Church in America—and that all sums gained over and 
above the expenses of conducting the school are paid 
into the church treasury and used for the support of 
missions, orphans, or for similar benevolent purposes. 


2. I want proof that the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered in the presence of the multitudes as well as 
disciples. Where can I get my strongest argument, 
and what is your opinion? 

Behold our abuse of Scripture and of the human 
mind! You make up your mind to take a given side, 
and then you look round for arguments to bolster 
your position. Wecannot help you to your strongest 
argument. Whenever you would like to know what is 
the real fact in the case we are at your service, ready 
to point out authorities and give you our own opinion. 


3. Which is right, “*I wish it was spring,” or, “I 
wish it were spring’? and why ? 


The latter form is correct. Our correspondent knows, 
of course, the distinction between the indicative and 
subjunctive forms of the verb—that the subjunctive 
does not vary its termination in the different persons. 
For example, If I love, If thou loye, If he love; for the 
present subjunctive and similarly for the imperfect 
subjunctive of the verb, to be: If I were, If thou wert 
or were, If he were. The rule for the use of these 
forms seems to be a supposition, wish, contingency, 
coudition not in accordance with fact, which is not 
and: cannot be realized (like the instance given above, 


wishing for spring—a thing impossible to bave), takes 


the subjunctive, otherwise the indicative form. 


4. What does the word “beginning” in the first 
chapter of John refer to? Has it the same meaning as 
in the first chapter of Genesis? 


It refers evidently to the beginning of the creation 
and has the same meaning as in Genesis. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


A FEW NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Warfield’s latest book, A Double Wedding, 
does not fulfill any of the promises which were given 
in The Household of Bowverie. This last-named book, 
while anything but healthful in tone, seemed to indi- 
cate that its writer was very skillful in elaborating 
plots and could manage conversatiuns and dramatic 
details with unusual success. A Double Wedding, 
however, is badly planned and feebly written. (Pe- 
terson & Co. $1.75.) 


There can be no doubt that in The Way We Live 
Now Mr. Trollope intends to be satirical. He is not 
an author whom people ever suspect of satire, so even 
his admirers will be likely to vote his new novel 
dreadfully dismal. A more unpleasing set of charac- 
ters has not appeared in print since the author of Guy 
Livingstone published his last book.. There undoubt- 
edly are in society just such vulgar, dishonest upstarts 
as Mr. Trollope portrays, but they do not constitute 
the great body of society even in our own land, which 
claims shoddy and petroleum as herown. Nor have 
we any semi-polite society in which respectable people 
are so deplorably scarce as Mr. Trollope seems to have 
found them. Inhabitants of towns whose society is 
threatened with invasion by vulgar, impudent, but 
richly dressed people, who make their money in ques- 
tionable speculations, would do well to read The Way 
We Live Now, as a warning and ‘a possible prophecy, 
but we cannot recommend it as a story from which 
-any entertainment can be gained. (Harpers.) 


In The Three Feathers Mr. William Black dis- 
plays the same delightful humor which has made him 
so many admirers. In construction and in the at- 
tractiveness of his characters he is not here as success- 
ful as he has heretofore been. The story impresses 
one as “strung out,” when the requirements of the 
plot are considered, but Mr. Black is of all novelists 
the one who will be quickest forgiven for this partic- 
ular fault: so long as he will exercise. his humor and 
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his descriptive powers no one will find fault with the 
number of pages he covers. What the title has to do 
with the book we have been unable to discover, but 
we cannot learn of any one who has been more suc- 
(Harpers. $1.) 


A Woman in Armor is a strong and interesting 
** purpose” novel, the author’s intention being to show 
the iniquity of the law which allows fathers, without 
regard to fitness, to retain possession of children pend- 
ing proceedings for divorce or separation. The name 
of the author, Mary Hartwell, is new in literature. If 
A Woman in Armor is really her first book, she 
promises to be a valuable addition to the ranks of 
American novel-writers, for she handles every portion 
of her story with taste, skill aud power. (Carleton & 
Co. $1.50.) 

A White Hand, by Ella Farman, is quite an 
interesting story, although the author struggles with 
a plot too large for her to master, and a great deal 
more complicated than any story needs. Miss Far- 
man’s actual ability is displayed in character-drawing ; 
an inexperienced writer who can put into a single 
story as many new people as she has done should be 
able to make a very entertaining book w#h but a 
mere excuse fora plot. (D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 


The story of Angelica Kaufman has been told 
many times, but never so well as by Miss Thackeray 
in Miss Angel. The story is in scene and characters 
quite unlike anything its author has heretofore at- 
tempted, but she has succeeded particularly well in 
handling the character of the heroine and in making 
an entertaining story out of material which has here- 
tofore been principally used as a base for dreary gossip. 
(Harpers. 75 cents.) 


The author of Rutledge has an unhappy faculty 
of wasting excellent abilities upon worthless people. 
A Perfect Adonis is the story of several good-for- 
nothings who commit virtuous actions apparently for 
the purpose of undoing them by inexcusable foolish- 
ness. Among them is the heroine, who, after repulsing 
for a long time a handsome scoundrel who wished her 
to be false to her husband, marries this same worthy 
after her husband's death! We suppose such people 
exist, but no novelist has the ability to make them 
sightly to respectable members of society. (G. W. 
Carleton & Co. $1.50.) 


Maid or Wife is the brightest little story we 
have read for months. Almost every accepted rule of 
novel-writers is transgressed by the author, and there 
is not a trace of conventionalism in the plot; but the 
characters are charmingly drawn, and the finale is 
what every reader would have it. The only fault of 
the story is its shortness. (Harpers. 25 cents.) 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Emil Otto's First Book in German is an 
excellent example of the inability of a teacher of the 
higher order to prepare books for the use of children. 
This book is written by a justly trusted linguist, and 
edited by another; yet it is hard to see how it can be 
serviceable in American schools. The author says his 
book “is composed on methodical principles, and on 
the basis of the best primers used in Germany.” But 
should the “ primer’’ method be pursued by children 
old enough to study a foreign language? From the first 
**Section ’”’ of the book we would imagine it was made 
for the useof children too young to knowanythingeven 
of etymology; for in the reading and pronouncing ex- 
ercises (all of which are good) the special divisions are 
headed “* the consonant begins’’ or “ the vowel begins.”’ 
Following these exercises is a section devoted to writing. 
The American editor (Prof. Joynes, of Washington & 
Lee College, Va.) sensibly advises that this section be 
unnoticed by American teachers. Yet, Section ITI., 
on grammatical forms, presupposes that the pupil is 
acquainted with the parts of speech and their sub- 
divisions. Long lists of neuns, with masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter articles, appear, but no method of 
ascertaining the gender of German nouns is miggested. 
Long lists are given to illustrate the manner of form- 
ing the plural from the singular, although nothing 
printed for this purpose would have been needed had 
the ordinary rules for the formation of the plural been 
named. The remaining lessons are of similar nature, 
the basis of each being a principle of etymological con- 
struction, and the application consisting of the mem- 
orizing of many verbal combinations. Perhaps no 
better method can be designed for very young pupils; 
but if such be the case, it would seem to be the duty 
of teachers to deprecate the tendency to teach lan- 
guage systematically to pupils of tender age. Al! that 
a child of eight years can learn from such a book in a 
year can be easily learned in a week by the boy or 
girl of fifteen who has the same author’s more ad- 
vanced work. The German language is taught in 
scarcely an American school where the memory of the 
pupil is not already severely overtaxed, and there 
seems to be no excuse for such an additional imposi- 
tion as the study of German by the metbod here sug- 
gested. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


In sharp contrast with the method alluded to 


Method, Here isa method which, with the references 
to the grammar by the same authors, does not require 
a study of two hundred pages to fit a pupil for any 
ordinary college entrance examination. Instead of 
calling for an unreasoning exertion of memory, the 


learns, from the first, of the construction and use of. 
the language itself. With this book a boy of fifteen 
learns only that which he can at once apply, and he 
speedily places himself beside boys who have spent 
dreary years in committing to memory rules, para- 
digms, etc., without a clear comprehension of their 
application. The only fault we can find with this ex- 
cellent book is that the etymological and syntactical 
rules to which reference is made were not printed 
with the body of the text. Even with the annoyance 
of handling two books, however, Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Method is a great improvement upon any other 
now in use. (Ginn Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 


In an Outline History of the United States Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing attempts to simplify the study of 
our national history. In reducing the story to small 
space, without the omission of any details of impor- 
-tance, he succeeds very well; he also avoids inserting 
those numerous chronological references which are 
the baue of many an historical text-book otherwise 
good. At the end of each section (the sections being 
quite short) is a resumé of the topics treated, and each 
chapter ends with a list of the important events which 
transpired during the years considered. The narrative 
is very carefully written, especial attention being 
given to such episodes as are most likely to interest 
children. This book is richer in maps, portraits, and 
other illustrations than any text-book of like grade 
we have ever seen. A good teacher can, with these 
‘‘Outlines’’ and the accompanyipvg materia), drill a 
class in history very successfully. while even with a 
poor teacher boys and girls can hardly help being 
more interested than by the conventional text-book 
of history. (Sheldon & Co. $1.25.) 


Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told is a very 
well-written introduction to the science of geology. 
Part I., occupying but a few pages, treats of ‘‘ Rocks, 
or What the Earth is Made Of;”’ Part LI. is devoted to 
‘“‘Causes of Geology and their Effects;’’ Part III., 
which covers more than half the space of the book, is 
upon “ Historic Geology.” The author’s manner is 
excellent, and of the accuracy of his material no one is 
competent todoubt. We are giad to note in tke pref- 
ace the statement that “geology is an ont-of-door 
science.”’ Only when teachers can take their classes 
to a cliffside or an excavation will they be able to 
teach geology as Prof. Dana would have them do. 
While this volume was prepared for class-room use, it 
is still the best book extant from which adults can 
obtain a rudimentary knowledge of geology. (Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 


The same publishers issue the revised edition of 
Dana’s Tert-Book of Geology, first published twelve 
years ago, and now fully revised by the author. Com- 
pared with the book just noticed, it contains probably 
three] times as much material. As a college text- 
book or a book for the private library it is excellent. 
The smaller work is, however, amply large fer use in 
graded schools and academies. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead publish, with an appen- 
dix) the three lectures delivered by Rev. Dr. Storrs on | 
‘Preaching Without Notes.” The lectures were de- 
livered before the students of the Union Theological 
Seminary a few months ago, and the fitness of the 
lecturer may be assumed from the fact that he has 
himself, within a few years, successfully changed his 
habit of preaching from notes to that of extempore 
speaking. 

The demand for Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons is so 
great as to justify his American publishers in adding 
to the series of Mr. Spurgeon’s morning discourses a 
few volumes of his evening sermons also. The first 
volume of this series is entitled Types and Emblems, 
and contains sixteen sermons. In looking over the 
pages of this volume we are unable to find that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s style has changed materially; be seems 
still the earnest, hearty, forcible, original speaker he 
was of old, although time has taken from his original- 
ity some of its startling means of development, and 
has added strength and breadth to his spiritual?ty. 
Long may he be heard and read! (Sheldon & Co. 
$1.25.) 


Tewelre Months in Madagascar is a well-written 
description of Madagascar, its people and its customs. 
The author, Rev. Jcseph Mullins, D.D., is the Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, and vis- 
ited the island in 1870, just after the official renuncia- 
tions by the queen and people of the native idols. The 
demand for missionaries and teachers became suddenly 
so great that the London Society sent out a committee 
to view the ground and preparea plan of missionary 
operations, and Dr. Mullins was a member of the 
committee. Received with the greatest cordiality by 
the queen and her people, he was enabled to visit por- 
tions of the island heretofore unseen by Europeans, 
and his recollections were by no means confined to 
matters interesting only to his co-workers. A large 
map accompanies the work. (Carter & Bros. $1.75.) 


The first volume of Messrs. W. F, Gill & Co.’s 
* Treasure Trove Series” has just been published under 
the title of Burlesque. There are among the contents of. 
the book some burlesques, but the remaining selections 
are not fairly characterized by the title. The contents 
are very well selected, however; nearly one-fifth of 
the pages are covered with one of George William 


from the Potipbhar Papers. Sketchley’s “ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play” occupies (and well deserves) con- 
siderable space. We find also Irving’s “Golden Age of 
New York,” upon which the author lavished more 
affectionate attention than on any other of his 
sketches. Mary Mapes Dodge’s humorous dissertation 
on ** The Insanity of Cain,’’ Mark Twain’s “ Bncounter 
with an Interviewer,”’ Dickens’s ‘‘ Noble Savage,” and 
several selections equally good complete the volume. 
If the remaining books of the series are compiled with 
as good taste as Mr. Walsh has exhibited in this one 
they cannot fail to meet a hearty —— (Gill & 
Co., Boston. §$1,25.) 


Dr. N. 8. Wolfe’s Startling Facts in Modern 
Spiritualism will hardly convince any of its readers 
that the manifestations which the author details were 
due to spiritual agency. That the doctor was unable 
to give a rational explanation of them is not wonder- 
ful, but the world has seen many unknown processes 
attributed to the influence of spirits, good and bad, 
only to be rationally explained after new discoverics 
in natural science had been made. People cannot be 
blamed, either, for wondering why, during Dr. Wolfe's 
twenty-five years of experience, he encountered no 
spirit possessing greater wisdom and knowledge than 
was manifested by the best of those whose verbal 
communications he records. (Religio-Philos. Pub. 
House, Chicago.) 


Messrs. Johnson, Fry & Co., of New York, have 
published the first four numbers of Our Country, a 
book designed to be a complete history of the United 
States from the discovery of the continent until 1876. 
The text, which will cover 1,600 quarto pages, is by 
Benson J. Lossing, the well known author of the Field 
Book of the Revolution, similar works on the war of 
1812 and the Civil War, and several school histories. 
The illustrations, of which there will be more than 500 
will all be after designs by Darley. The author’s en- 
deavor will be to give all the picturesque details of our 
national history, without the omission of any essential 
fact, and thus to interest that large class, composed 
about equally of youths and adults, to whom historical 
text-books and books for the student are unattractive. 
We believe Mr. Lossing is better fitted than any other 
writer to write just sucha book. His several * Field 
Books,” though not histories in the proper sense of the 
term, sold more than a hundred thousand copies, and 
gave many people their first impulse toward the study 
of-our national history. To have a large work illus- 
trated by a single artist is generally a mistake, but an 
exception can fairly be made in Mr. Darley’s favor 
when we consider bis peculiar fitness tosupport the 
author in giving especial prominence to the pictur- 
esque element of our history. The appearance of the 
pages leaves nothing to be desired—the paper is of a 
quality rare even in fine holiday books, the engravings 
are well executed, and the typography is perfect. The 
book will be a treasure in any family where there are 
children, and will be popular with many intelligent 
adults besides. (To be published in forty-eight parts, 
at 25 cents per purt.) 


The prose selections of the ‘‘ Little Classics 
Series” have now all been published, and we are ena- 
bled to estimate the Merits of the series as a whole. 
We confess that the hopes which were excited by the 
the title of the series have not been fulfilled, and that 
the titles of the volumes have not been justified by the 
contents. As a collection of interesting stories, how- 
ever, the series is a success, and it fills a place the pre- 
vious emptiness of which every reading person has 
known by experience. Most collections of short 
stories which have heretofore been offered for sale 
have not possessed contents attractive to refined 
minds, and the few which have been really good have 
not been of convenient shapes and sizes. The “ Little 
Classics’ fulfill every reasonable requirement as te 
typography, tastefulness and price, and although there 
is too much of the mystical and dismal in some of the 
volumes, there is an utter absence of that mawkisk 
sentimentality which so often disfigures magazine 
pages, and is making the whole story-reading public 
suspicious. To travelers, invalids, tired housekeepers, 
and every one whose opportunities for reading are 
only of short duration, this little series will be a 
treasure, and its few faults will soon be forgiven for 
the sake of its thousands of catertaining pages. (Os- 
good & Co. $1 per volume. 
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Ava. 11, 1875. 


NOT ONE TO SPARE. 


(The following beautiful poem will be fam'licr 
to many of our readers, but it will bearto be r ad 


again and again. It tellshowa poor man ani! : i; 
wife refused the offer of a rich friend’s com..r.-. 


-able provision, if they would give him one of their 
children.) 
HICH shallitbe? Which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—Jehn looked at 
me 
(Dear, patient John who loves me yet, 
As well as though my locks were jet) ; 
_And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak : 
* Tell me again what Robert said !’’ 
And then I, listening, bent my head. 
** This is his letter: ‘I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.’ ”’ 
I looked at John’s old garments worn ; 
I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this.—** Come, John,”’ said I. 
** We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep ;’’ 80, walking band in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band— 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lilian the baby slept, 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white ; 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he sald, ** Not her, not her.”’ 
We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
-Athwart the boyish faces there, 
In sleep so pitiful and fair; 
I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
** He’s but a baby, too,’’ said I, 
And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
* No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 
Could he be spared? “ Nay, He who gave 
Bid us befriend him to his grave ; 
Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough for such as be ; 
And so,”’ said John, ** I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.”’ 
Then stole we softly up above 
And k@elt by Mary, child of love. 
Perhaps for her ’twould better be,”’ 
[said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a cur! that lay 
Across her cheek in willful way, 
And shook his head, “* Nay, love, not thee.” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 
Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. * No, John, ne— 
I cannot, will not, let him go.’’ 
And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not drive one child away ; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in truth that not one facc 
Was missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven!. 


’WoMEN TEACHERS IN PUBLIC 
PuLAces.—The Providence Journal, com- 
menting on the narrow spirit which 
would not admit the name of a single 
woman among the whole 72 officers of 
the American institute of instruction, 
says: We deprecate crazes upon apy 
subject, but none is 80 objectionable as 
that craze for conservatism and bigotry 
which leads men to treat and to speak of 
our women teachers as though they, who 
form so large a majority of the profes- 
sion to which cares for the most precious 
interests of society are committed, were 


undeveloped creatures who could not}. 


even be trusted to wield influence in the 
irresponsible position of vice-president 
among half a hundred others. If there 
is any bonor attaching to these offices, 
women have earned the right to share 
it; if there is a chance for usefulness, 
the institute, the world and the cause of 
education suffer from their exclusien, as 
all other human interests do. One of 
the most eminent educators in the coun- 
try and a woman read a paper at the 
close of this discussion, which has been 
calied by a competent authority the gem 
of the meeting. Does any one who 
heard it suppose that Mass Brackett 
would not add dignity and value to that 
board of officers; or can any one seri- 
ously consider it and fail to perceive that 
women have a legitimate grievance when 


such wortby representatives are ex- 


cluded from so valuable public recogni- 
-tion of their ‘services? It was said that 
the suggestion to make room for women 
should have been made earlier, and on 


account of the lateness of the hour the 


committee to whom the list was recom- 
mitted by vote returned it without 
amendment; but a good many listeners 
wondered that there should have been 
need to suggest so evident an obligation, 
and feared that the tardiness of their 
sense of justice formed quite as insur- 
mountable a barrier as the lateness of 
the hour, although we gladly acknowl- 
edge that a majority of the gentlemen 
present heartily favored the proposed 
amendment, and a number made warm 
speeches in behalf of it. 


Business Department, 


DURING the past seven years we 
have been advertising constantly, and 
at times very largely, for Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Advertising 
Agents, No. 41 Park Row, New York, 
and have found them prompt, reliable 
and honorable in all their business 


transactions. While looking out for 
| ihe best interests of their advertising 


patrons, they are fair with publish- 
ers. Such firms succeed best in the 
end, as Messrs. Rowell & Co., have 


fully demonstrated—St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Journal, 
NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 


residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’S FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with poisons and try the new plan. Druggists 
— it. Send address for full particulars to 

W. F. KIDDER & CO., 8 John st., New York. 


Oh, how on earth can I be sure 
To ‘keep my bre prone fresh, sweet and pure? 
ont 
Oh, has the way at last been found 
Te keep my teeth white, clean and sound ? 
Sozodont. 


PKOPLE are fast finding out that there 
is more than one good scale in the world. 
Send for Free Price List. The Jones Scale 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y 


PIANOS, &e. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
t= READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you Rae send for information, circulars 

and suarantce unlimited. Pianos sent 

for Satisfaction assu by our 

PLANO ny CT RY, 306 4th Avenue, New 
Yor 


ST ECK. PIANOS received the only 


E 
AT THM EXPOSITION. 
evasidtnune 25 East 14th St., New York. 


HUM AN HAIR GOODS. 


ose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price 
List. of relindle Ha sand Hair Jew- 


AM, 
roadway, opposite Stewart’s, New York. 


MUSIC, &e. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE NEWEST| 2008s. 


book for 

for whi it is specially designed, and filled with 

and for practice, by H 
Kmerson. 

Price 75 cts. 


The NEWEST book 
Chorus Choir. Ane 
thems, Motets, etc., for CHOIRS a eg 
Highly nded. Ebe 
Tourjeé 8 per doz. 


The following three books are in press, and 
Hi ready. ait for them! 


igh School Choir. 82st 


Hi ; gh Schools, successor to that universal fa- 
vorite, the ** HOUR OF SINGING,” which it rosem- 
bles in general arrangement, ana is by the sarae 
authors, L. O. EMERSON and W. 38. “Petes a1. oe. 
ce 


The Shining River. 


ScHOGL SONG BOOK of startling beaut ety. 35 ct 
ce cts. 


tunes. For Prayer Meetings, dc. Price 30 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Boox Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an Song Book, 


BEST 


Earnest Workers animated by 
Imusic that will live. Pure, 
Simple and Powertul. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


the Songs sung by 
D. Sankey in the areas 
revivals in England and Scot- 


- IN 


The Field 


| over all others for 


but the Earnest Words of 


This Institution Sees erected and endowed 
by the Hon. H. W. , at a cost o 
conneetion with Corne r "University. ¢ on condition 
young women shall receive at the University 
an education as Feta and as that pro- 
vided for 
The College uilding is heated by steam, lighted 
, carefully furnished and vided with 
8, Botapical en and Orna- 


n 
students have the privilege of all the 
instruction ney in the Un 
@ sermons preached durin 
University Chapel; by dis 
aymen of various religious ies pew) 
rts of the country, under a special endowmen 
or that purpose. entire number of lady stu- 
dents who can be accommodated during the com- 
ing University year, beginning in September, ta 
one hundred and twenty, and applicants for rooms 
will be registered in the order o applention. For 
circular containing addre 
PRESIDENT OF ELL UNIVERSITY. 
Ithaca, 


Lj 
Rowe RIVER SEMINARY. 
MT. MORRIS, OGLE CO., ILL. 


Leading Seminary of the Nerthwest. $45 pays 
Board, Tuition, &c.. for term of thirteen weeks. 
For Catalogues apply to , 


N. C. DOUGHERTY, Prineipat. 
VILLE, (0.), Semin- 
This well 


end fo or 
. » .D., LL.D. 
. M. REID, Ph.D., 


ENNSYLVANIA MruiTary ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, agg only.) 
Session upen, Wedn ay, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of | 

extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civ 
Mechanical Bnainceting. the Classics and English. 
Careful oversight of the > and manners of 
Cadets. For C regs ply to 

O. HYATT, President. 


INSTITUTH FOR 
de YOUNG LADIES, PITTSFIELD, 
Has rare advantages for ~ gg 
Grounds of unrivaled bea 
Rooms newly furnished. "A ‘Kin dergarten. 
Also an ele pes goes House for Families. 
RK . V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Corragr HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Peuzhkeepsie, 'N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
n apes Instruction therough. School 
yous 6.16. For Circulars, Cc. C. 
VETSE 


=. Principal and Proprietor. 
ORT EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 year for 
board with common English. To propmats for col- 
e, foe 15 teachers. 6 courses 
of stad pt. 2d. Chri stian, Dut 
not sectarian. Jos. E. ioe. MD. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


the State Meetings of New 
Single sam sent on 
SONGS. CINCINNATI, 
LADIES. 


York, Lowa, Illineis, Wiscon- 
GOSPEL and others. 
Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 
\receipt ef 3 
JOHN CHURCH Co.,}! 
EDUCATIONAL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 
In Connection with the New Jeraey State Normal 
School. 


Total cost for Board, Tuition, Books, &c., $200 
per year. Buildings heated by steam. Circulars 
contain full particulars. 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


000 ENGLISH and AM- 
RICA BOOK almost 
ven aw 130,000 veniles, 


ay. 
utifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. nd stam 
Brothers, 3 ekman 


York City. 
ANDERBU G WELLS & 


ases, etc. 
es, Chass, N 


R. H. macy & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN 
FULL LINES OF WHTTE ARD LISEN GOO 
AC RO RI 

HILDREN’S FUR 


P 
BOOKS. stationery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes. 
Toye, , Trimmings, Worsteds, House ¥urnish- 
ing, eeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war- 
ranted. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
SCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 

First 
ufacturers 


remium at Vienna. 
Photographic Materials. 


Amateur W orkers in 
FANCY WoobDs 


Can be with the following HARD and 
RAR oy 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 
38 u ‘Cas accompany orders. 
Rosew tinwood, Holly, Mahogany, 
Ebony, Red and White Cedar Bird ye Maple, etc. 


a. W. READ & Co., 
to 200 Lewis ft. of Sth & Oth Ste... R.. N 


Orders by mail wil prompt anid 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, 
Susse NJ _—Comprehensive and tbor- 

ugh inall mes ee of Normal, Classical and Scien- 
tifte Education, for males and temales. a 
Location beaut rect access by 


graph com mmupication. Read rt of 
of on in Ca e. Terms qoaseaaee 
8. S&S. STE S, A.M., Principa 
IVIL AND M NIC ngineeriug 
Cat tthe Rensselaer Pelvtechntc 


| Graduates 
obtain excel Mth. 

ing 


Pror. CH 
Wwe JERSEY ACADEMY. Pupils 


have the comforts of a pleasant Home, also 

thorough instruction. 7 ers. Large grounds. 
Mild elimate. Parents wishing a really good school 
for — sons should send for Catalogue. Address 
Rev. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A.M., Bridectve, 'N. J. 


a,| | ASE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


IL LPHI 
e year this Boardi and to Miss Bon- 
a, Pa 


INI STITUTE S for Young Ladies. 
N. Y. Com ome os 


OUGHKEEPSIE IN. Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE will ursday, Sept. % 
For new Catalogue containing information, joss 


erences, etc., address 
. JEWETT, A.M., Principal. 


HE ONLY POLYTECHNIC HOME 
ST. CLEMENT’S HALL, Ci City, Md. 


h th 
ranc 
Sept. 1. 


Five vacancies, owing to pply 
at once. 
LASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
for 2 Boys. Fall Terms n Sept. 15th.. 
Rev. C. B. or Dr. G. EB. A 


Hartford, Conn. 


IARSARGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TH CONWAY, N. H. 


ERICK THOMPSON, Principat. 


For Circulars, add 


| Year for 


REPARATORY ScrentiFic ScHOOL. 
Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. Large and 
well-furnished Laboratories and extensive Cab- 
inets afford unusual facilities for thorough scien- 
tifle work. Mechanical and wing 
taught. For circulars address L. 8. Burbank, < 


‘\REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH WILLIAMSTON, BERKSHIRE Co., 


A first-class t School. Terms $450 per 
year. For 
F. MILLS, A.M., 


RS. N. 

French and German ye 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L 
facility for a thorough. ] 
eguastion. with all the advantages of 
the city. : 


HAUTAUQUA LAKE. 
Near this beautiful location is situated an 
HE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. Fall Term 
ns Aug. Mth. For Catalogee , address Rev.J.T. 
WARDS, A.M., Principa Randolph, N. Y¥. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


ORTON, MASS. 
The Fall of this long-established 

known Institution will open Pe 

should be ent on the P.M. of t Sane o> 

cular, apply to H. A. COBB, Norton, Mass. 


YONKERS ON THE HUDSON.— LOCUST 
SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. ae 
of thorough and complete, 
MISS EMILY A. RICE, fa 
JFONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
for making bo ~ intelligent, healthy, Chris- 


BENJ AMIN "MASON 
Box 


64, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ROOK®S’ SEMINARY for You La- 
dies, Pouchkeesie, N. Y. Reopen 
ber Mth. Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this pelioel. Address 
EDWARD WHITE. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 


RCESTER, MASS. 
onan men for Commercial, Literary 
c pursuits. 
Cc. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


OFS BISBEE, 
RIVER 
UGHKERPSIE. 


Prepares 
and Scient 


ACADEMY, 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT: BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ledies Children, No. 7 Fast (2d St.. 
New York, will reopen September ta. 
Send for Circulars. 


ELIZABETH INSTITUTE. - 


tbe 
suply N. C.. READ, 521 N. Broad 


foe and English branches. 
Go GOODBNOUGH, Hamilton. ¥. 


E SAGE SOLLEGE FOR LADY 


N. Y.. 


Solicits an parents of bis SCHOOL 


| 
of 
H 
4 
. 4 
situated on the banks of the io, with a ry : 
7il Broadway, N. Y. and experience of forty-six years, offers superior 
advantages in both the common and ornamental | 
branches, with every needful comfort, at the very 
pe . low rate of $175 for the school year, includ 
ciergy 
| catalo 
| 
pe ist 
| 
é 
E li I 
| 
| 
Stands & Galleys, Italian 
Composing Sticks and R j 
' 
Attractive home; best instruction in all branches ; | 
special care of Aeaith, manners and murals; nearly ? 
full. Next year paras Dept. 2. Address 
CHA C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Cheistian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not s0 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains‘ advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
blind” advertisements. and, so far as carefu) scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
éng to pay a liberal compensation. Send to tne Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


The friends of Christian missions have heard 
with regret that the receipts of the American 
Board have fallen so far behind during the past 
year that special and very earnest effort will be 
required to avert the calamity of a large debt. 
The expenditures of the Board cannot be serious- 
ly diminished without detriment to its work, 
perhaps not without subjecting some of the faith- 
ful.missionaries to severe privations. The money 
needed in this crisis ought to be forthcoming be- 
fore the annual meeting. It may be raised very 
easily if even one half the friends of the Board 
will contribute according to their ability. 

That dear, delightful old Danish story-teller, 
Hans Christian Andersen, the favorite of children 
and of all who have memories of childhood in 
their hearts, is dead. He was a poor boy, but the 
bitterness of his early life did not destrov the 
natural sweetness of his disposition. The Danish 
Government educated him, and when he was 40 
years old gave him a small pension for life. His 
stories have been the delight of American chil- 
dren for at least two generations, some of whom 
sent him a token of their loving appreciation on 
his last birthday. He is dead at 70 years of age, 
but his books will long keep his memory green. 


In every country where men of Irish descent 
have obtained a foothold, the recent centennial an- 
niversary of the birthday of Daniel O'Connell was 
celebrated with reverent and grateful enthusiasm. 
His successful labors for Catholic emancipation, 
and his ardent devotion to the welfare of his na- 
tive land, entitle him pretminently to this dis- 
tinction. But O’Connell’s sympathies were not 
bounded by ties of race or of nationality. He was 
the benefactor not of Ireland only but of all hu- 
manity. In Parliament, when the pro-slavery 
party was in the ascendant, tempting him by the 
offer of votes for Ireland, he resisted its appeals, 
and gave his pewerful support to Clarkson, Wil- 
berforce, Lushington, Buxton, and Macaulay, 
in their efforts to abolish the slave trade and 
slavery. Some of his speeches on this question, 
both in Parliament and on the platform, made a 
powerful impression upon the wholé¢ country, and 
contained passages of almost matchless eloquence. 
When Garrison and others visited England in be- 
half of the slaves of the United States, he was 
among the first to take them by the hand and 
give them aid. He poured out his fiery denunci- 
ations upon the great Republic for her toleration 
and protection of slavery, and especially upon his 
fellow-countrymen who, emigrating to the United 
States, lent their influence to the pro-slavery 
party. Hedid his best to break up the alliance 
between Irish- Americans and the Democratic 
party, going so far as to refuse -the contributions 
ef American slaveholders to the cause of * Re- 
peal,” ‘* Gentlemen,” he said, to a meeting of his 
countrymen in Dublin, ‘‘I hold in my hand a 
thousand pounds from the slaveholders of New 
Orleans to help our cause. It is the unpaid wages 
of the negro. Mr. Treasurer, I suppose the treas- 
ury is empty ; but thank God, Ireland is not poor 
enough to take this money. Send it back.” He 
held that every Irishman in America, who was not 


an Abolitionist, dishonored not only his humanity 
; but his native land, Few of his eulogists in this 


country on Friday last cared to advert to a feature 
of his life the remembrance of which could only 
fill them with self-reproach. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LOVE. 


MONG Christians there are many of up- 

right lives and tender sensibilities who listen 
suspiciously to every exhortation to submit them- 
selves to the lawof love. Looking upon humanity 
at large, they see that love of country does not 
prevent the politician from laying dishonest hands 
upon the public purse; that love between man 
and woman seems generally given because of 
qualities that invite admiration, or for the sake of 
receiving love in return; that love of children for 
parents does not prevent willful disobedience ; 
that the love of friends does not generally survive 
quarrels in which self-interest is involved. Look- 
ing from social and business circles into the 
church, they find that there, too, love is often 
made an excuse for inaction, carelessness, irre- 
sponsibility, lack of moral stamina, and unchris- 
tian indulgences. Dependence upon divine love 
is freely professed by many, not because of for- 
giveness already granted, but as an excuse for 
greater laxity of life. Looking from those who 
love only for what love may bring them, to that 
class who profess to be governed by love, they find 
that here, too, the motive is generally selfish : love 
is made an excuse for the non-fulfillment of un- 
pleasant duties, for uncertainty of principle, for 
characterless compromises of evils brought about 
by neglect. The parents who are loudest in their 
professions of love, as a rule, are too often found 
with untrained children, philanthropists whose 
love is manifested only by emotional orations un- 
settle the minds of the unthinking, while those 
whose benevolent efforts end with the giving of 
money succeed principally in removing incentives 
to labor from the minds of a class of people who 
need above all things to acquire habits of indus- 
try. Contemplating those developments of love 
to which we have alluded, they conclude that 
among human beings love is destructive of en- 
deavor, and that to attribute to Deity such a 
defective sentiment as a ruling motive is but little 
short of sacrilege. 

But is the nature of pure gold estimated by that 
of base alloys? Is the power of an engine to be 
judged by its perverted action? Isa man’s busi- 
ness capital admitted to be that sum of money 
which he may claim to have, yet be unable to 
show’? And does the acknowledgement of the 
existence of instinctive affection, toward what- 
ever is beautiful or whatever is of benefit to us, 
comunit us to the belief that this is the whole of 
love, and that love is in place only as a selfish 
sentiment ? 

Consider the case of a mother when her babe 
grows old enough to emerge out of utter helpless- 
ness. It may have been angelic in the cradle, but 
as soon a8 the little hands and feet learn their 
power, how frequently the little comforter be- 
comes an incessant tormenter. And far more 
troublesome than hands and feet is the juvenile 
spirit. It can be broken at the expense of the 
child’s future usefulness, and to break it would 
consume but little time, and save the mother 
years of anxiety and sorrow. But for love's sake 
she forbears, and that her child may be strong, 
she imposes upon herself hours, days, months, 
years of watchfulness, of painstaking effort for 
which she cannot hope ever to be repaid. Her 
progress is so slow that she often despairs of mak- 
ing any, yet love strengthens her sense of duty, and 
stil? she perseveres. By her utter unselfishness 
her actions toward her child are determined only 
by the child’s own necessities. Love so quickens 
her conscience that she cannot withhold necessary 
punishment, although the discomfort of her child 
inflicts unspeakable pain upon the mother. As 
the child gains years, the labor and sorrow of the 
parent increases. A few moments of association 
which her child has with a bad companion leads to 
the formation of habits whose effects the mother 
must dread for years as she strives to undo them. 
To lessen her own care and pain she needs only to 
practice severity ; it is a practicable and fashiona- 
ble remedy forjuvenile faults, but that her child 
may be governed by voluntary restraint instead of 
that imposed by others, she strives and suffers on. 
At length her child reaches maturity, and stands 
high in the esteem of men; perhaps out of the 
very generosity of the mother’s affection she feels 
repaid for all she has endured through the long 
years of her motherhood, but is the reward such 
an one as would attract any one to a similar life? 


| Perhaps she has learned in rare moments the un- 


speakable peace that comes as the reward of un- 
selfish effort, but did any such reward seem possible 
when she entered upon her almost hopeless task ? 

Or take the case of the child which such a woman 
has reared. In his baby days he loved his mother 
from instinct, but the first confticts between his 
will and hers showed that his love was instinctive 
alone. Through his succeeding but still animal 
days he at times gets glimpses of the spirit which 
actuates his mother’s deeds, and learns, in spite 
of the bad logic born of disappointment and 
cross-purposes, that her spirit is unselfish. Gradu- 
ally but very féebly he tries to submit because he 
knows mother must be right. He learns to obey 
injunctions whose meaning he cannot comprehend, 
because he can discover in them no motive but a 
desire for his own well-being. The first conflict 
between his will and parental authority probably 
roused his fear and his instinct of resistance, but 
as the conflict continues his fear gives place to 
shame, and his resistance dies for lack of that 
selfishness which must be in all opposition upon 
which resistance can exist. However great his 
love may grow to be, his own opinions do not 
lack force and activity, but they are restrained by 
the utter inability of a human being to combat 
another who seems never to act from motives of 
self-interest. As his perceptions and reasoning 
powers develop, he comes to understand the wis- 
dom of some of the restrictions he has unreason- 
ingly obeyed, and his love and confidence increase ; 
but new obligations are laid upon him, so that he 
is compelled to walk even more by faith than be- 
fore. The dreadful conflict between policy and 
right begins in his mind, and his only moral re- 
straint comes from his confidence in the unselfish 
devotion of his mother, and in the fact that he 
has already proved some of her instructions to be 
wise and just. Entering manhood at length, he 
finds that whatever restraint he is under is prac- 
ticed from righteous motives—not because he 
fears the penalty of disobedience. His goodness 
is for goodness’s own sake, not for what it may 
bring him. Justice is not to him a grim sword- © 
bearer to be feared, but a loving friend, rather 
than offend whom he would suffer far worse 
than any punishment can inflict. ee 

But to either parent or child has the experience 
of their lives with each other brought any less 
pain than would have been suffered had one 
restrained only by inflicting penalties, and the 
other endured only these inflictions? On the 
contrary, have not the sorrows, the fears, the 
doubts, the unrest of both, produced a hundred- 
fold more exertion and tfouble than the infliction 
and endurance of the hafdest penalties could have 
occasioned? Could the discipline of justice have 
been anywhere near so inexorable, so unceasing, 
so imperative, so searching to every moral faculty 
as that of love had been? Could fear alone have 
made the conscience a trustworthy guide instead 
of a mere tormenting accuser? And, realizing 
how imperfect has been our description of a — 
human parent with human imperfections, and 
how infirm in wisdom and purpose the best hu- 
man parent must occasionally be, can we imagine 
that our Heavenly Father's rule of love is any less 
searching, thorough, or inexorable? Remember- 
ing how incomparable is his purity, can we doubt 
that our misdeeds inflict upon him greater pain 
than earthly parent ever suffered? Or can we 
imagine that, under his more inscrutable com- 
mands and higher intentions, a human being can 
through love fulfill his will with more ease of 
effort or laxity of conscience than he could do by 
simple compliance, through fear, and for selfish 
purposes, with the letter of the law ? 


A SPECULATION.—GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND OTHERWISE. 


HESE geologists and ethnologists and the 

rest are playing the mischief with our notions 
of stability. They overset Moses’s ideas of the 
earth’s structure long ago so unanswerably that 
even the most faithful students of the Bible are 
fain to abandon literal interpretation of his scien- 
tific statements. And now we are told that man 
originated somewhere in the Pacific Ocean south 
of Asia, the theory being that the oceans and 


continents are engaged in a gigantic game of see- 


saw. Fora pastime appropriate to this hot Au- 
gust weather let us assume that this theory is 
correct : that this globe, which we so contentedly 
regard as reasonably secure, is in fact a huge 
plastic ball, subject to the vibratory and revolv- 
ing forces which permeate the known universe ; 
that when general depressions occur on the oppo- 
site hemispheres, those parts which are not de- 
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pressed are forced outward, and the waters which 
once covered them run off into the hollows. 
Paradise, then, having existed in the continent 
which now forms the bed of the Pacific Ocean, the 
first specimens of the human race slowly pene- 
trated the country north, west and east, the then 
existing coast-line, perhaps, prohibiting extended 
exploration to the southward. This would ac- 
count for the early settlement of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, where, especially in the first-naimed, 
evidences are found of a civilization so hoary with 
age that we can only call it pre-historic. 

- They tell us, the German savans we mean, that 
this great Pacific continent slowly sank, the ocean 
gradually finding its way into the valleys, and up 
the hill sides, man in his impotence retreating be- 
fore it, some tribes in one direction and some in 
another, but all upward from the sea-level, until, 
separated by broad belts of water, even tradition 
failed to preserve memories of the early days, and 
now we find the mountain tops of the submerged 
continent, known to us as Polynesia, inhabited by 
scattered remnants of the tribes which once popu- 
lated the plains below. The general lack of prog- 
ress toward civilization among these islanders is a 
curious evidence of the influence of conflict on 
development. Where there are wars the superior 
race wins, but where there is no stimulus to na- 
tional or tribal superiority indolence prevails, and 
the peaceful, unsophisticated naked savages of 

the Pacific Islands are the result. At first, the 

' most rapid advance in civilization undoubtedly 
took place in Southern Asia, where the conflict of 
races was sharpest. 

But this is ethnological, and purely speculative. 
A more practical view of the situation shows us 

that our own real-estate is falling after a fashion 
not indicated by the market quotations. The At- 
lantic coast in this vicinity is sinking at the esti- 
mated rate of about sixteen inches in a century, 
and so are the Great Lakes. These last, by the 
way, are supposed, with reasonable certainty, to 
have discharged themselves into the Gulf of 
Mexico, or at any rate to the southward until 
B. C. 40,000 or thereabout, when the slow up- 
heaval of the southern portion so tilted the conti- 
nent that an outlet was formed to the northward 
and the St. Lawrence came into existence. This 
tremendous upheaval is still progressing. The 

_* divide” between the lakes and the Mississippi is 
steadily moving southward, and although Chicago 
has temporarily re-established the old order of 

things by turning Lake Michigan into the great 
river through a paltry ditch, it is probable that 

some scores of centuries hence, when the city and 
its fires and its grain-specudators are forgotten, or 
at least obliterated, the lakes and the river will 
have parted company for ever, unless, indeed, the 

Mississippi itself may have been cut off from its 
present outlet by this resistless southern upheaval, 
and forced to seek the ocean by a more northerly 

route. For the rest, our American continent is 
lifting its western coast, mountains and all; Texas 
and the Gulf are rising at a comparatively rapid 

rate, stated by some observers at several inches a 
year for certain localities. 

The most authentic data concerning other parts 
of the world indicate that the coasts and bottom 
of the Baltic Sea are rising, while, in general, the 
rest of Europe lying to the southward is sinking. 
Careful observations prove that the Greenwich 
Observatory, with the ground on which it stands, 
has been sinking ever since King Charles the Sec- 
ond placed it, as he supposed, upon a secure foun- 
dation. 

So it is that science, by dint of patient watching 
and minute observation, cuts away the ground 
from under ug and leaves us nothing but the 
Eternal Truth to set our souls upon. A fewcycles 
hence and who shall say what will be the physical 
divisions of our earth? Two or three hundred 
feet added to or taken from the altitude of certain 
regions would change the commercial relations of 
continents. The Mississippi we have already re- 
ferred to. Even now it runs up hill after a fashion, 
the earth’s radius being greater at its mouth than 
at its source. What if Omnipotence should de. 
cree for a time an acceleration of the changes 
which we know are already taking place? And so 
all over the world. Sunken a few meters, the 
African Desert, the Steppes of Turkestan, the 
Valley of the Amoor would all become inland seas, 
bordered by accessible belts of the choicest tracts 
now cut off from commerce. Ships might sail over 
the ice-bound Polar regions which we are now 
sacrificing men and money imperfectly to explore. 

All this is excessively visionary, absurdly so 
perhaps, but why should we not speculate on 


physical probabilities, concerning which we have. 


information quite as trustworthy and far more 
tangible than that on which we base our infer- 
ences as to spiritual things? This much, however, 
is certain : the Hand that set all this stupendous 
machinery of the universe in motion, and the In- 
telligence that guides it to its destiny, are compe- 
tent for the task they have undertaken. Conti- 
nents and creeds may change, but they will change 
in accordance with a will which is eternal, and 
which shall remain after all that is temporal has 
perished. 


BABIES AND BLUE-FISH. 


HE helpful creed of the century finds expres- 
sion in unlooked-for places, sometimes. So 
long as boys are boys and brag is brag, so 
long as a bet is vulgarly considered the crucial 
test and pledge of one’s opinions or prowess, we 
shall have wagers and ‘ purses” en evidence. 
Formerly the winning-man pocketed his purse and 
victory too. But whether it be that the Ten- 
Times-One-Is-Ten-Club has a wider membership 
than its author dreamed, we are sure that this is 
a very pretty story that comes from Atlantic City, 
and although a fish-story, worthy of credit, and, 
in betting circles, worthy of imitation. 

The purse was five hundred dollars, the contest- 
ants four, two on a side, the wager which should 
catch the most blue-fish in a day. One party 
caught 107; the other fellows, after a hard day’s 
fishing, had only one to show. But the purse, 
and herein the application, was given to the Chil- 
dren’s House, that beautiful Philadelphia charity. 
This home and hospital, now in its third year, is 
a cool cottage on the beach at Atlantic City, built 
expressly to receive tiny sufferers, without regard 
to creed, color, or nationality. The moderate 
sum of two dollars per week, for those who are 
able to pay, covers all expenses of board, washing, 
medical treatment and medicine, while extremely 
low rates on the railroad are charged for convey- 
ing the children and their attendants from the 
city. More than half of the little folks, however, 
are admitted free of charge. A new experiment 
of the Children’s House was found to work ad- 
mirably last summer, and has been extended for 
this season,—the erection of tiny cottages on the 
beach near the ‘* House,” for the lodgment each 
of one mother and infant. The babies suffering 
with summer troubles and teething are found to 
improve all the faster under their own mothers’ 
care; and for those over-worked and &nxious 
mothers this translation from a city alley to the 
fresh little cabins on the cool sea-beach, with the 
good food and watchful care the Children’s House 
is able to furnish them, must be a foretaste of 
heaven. 

The Assumption of the Virgin—by the way, that 
festival falls in August, the 15th is Lady-Day—has 
been painted by Murillo, with all the glory of sun- 
set cloud and crescent moon, and rapt ecstasy in 
the girl-mother’s face. But as the beloved Lucre- 
tia Mott, in the days when one had to chodse 
between the cost of art-treasures and the claims 
of humanity, used to say she preferred man’scape 
to landscape, perhaps even now some art-lovers 
may find compensation for unpurchased photo- 
graph or fine engraving in remembering the Chil- 
dren’s House. Those little cabins frame a nobler 
picture than Murillo’s ; for while his Lady goes to 
heaven alone, these mothers have their babies 
with them, and their assumption is one of divine 
and measureless content. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The revision of the English Bible, under the 
direction of English and American scholars, is making 
encouraging progress. The Old Testament company 
has gone as far as Isaiah lii. 7; the New Testament 
company bas completed the revision of Romans, and 
advanced to the middle of First Corinthians. At this 
rate it will not be many years before the work is com- 
pleted. 

—Dr. Schaff, after a conference with the ‘‘ Old 
Catholic’ Bishop Reinkens, writes to the Evangelist: 
“The Old Catholic cause is slowly but steadily pro- 
gressing in some parts of Germany, but the fanaticism 
of the Ultramontane party is fearful, and utterly un- 
scrupulous in the employment of means to gain success. 
I would not be surprised if the conflict between Bis- 
marck and the Pope should lead before long to a 
bloody issue in conngction with a French war of 
revenge.”’ 


—One of the incidents of the union of the 
Church with the State in England is the exercise of 
judicial power, in certain cases, by the priests. One in- 
stance of this that lately occurred illustrates Froude’s 
remark, that “ecclesiastics, in all ages, huve been. 
fertile in ingenious cruelty.” The Rev. Mr. Moore 
sentenced a little girl to the unprecedented imprison-, 


ment of fourteen days, with four years of reformatory 
in addition, for picking a flower from a geranium 
plant. This outrageous sentence, naturally enough, 
has directed some attention to the presence and the 


‘evil influence of clergymen upon the magisterial 


bench, and seems likely to result, eventually, in their 
exclusion from that position. The Daily Telegraph 
says they “ make the worst of magistrates,” and even 
the Spectator says they are “ defective in the sense of 
justice,’ and that “ priests in all countries are detested 
as judges,’ and that, no doubt, the appointment of 
English clergymen to the bench will ultimately be 
prohibited. The Church Record dwells upon “the 
strong impropriety of placing clergymen on the 
beuch,” recognizes that clergymen are “ out of place 
in wielding the secular sword of the magistrate”; and 
declares that the sentence under review was a “ re- 
volting sentence,” and will be “set down to the dis- 
credit of the Established Church.” 


—In spite of the contradiction of the Old Colony 
Memorial, the Boston News reaffirms the truth of the 


story that children were admitted to the jail-yard in 


Plymouth, Mass., to look at the body of the murderer 
lately executed there, as it was hanging from the gal- 
lows after life was extinct. The News says: 

*“We were present in the jail-yard at Plymouth, and wit- 
nessed the execution of Sturtevant, the murderer, and know 
whereof we affirm. In less than five minutes after the body 
was sprung into the air, and while it was yet dangling from 
the gallows, with life scarcely extinet, the side entrance to 
the yard was opened, and the people outside entered without 
hindrance. The yard was immediately filled with the crowd, 
and there were scores of children, both boys and girls, who 
were allowed to come in past an officer standing at the gate, 
and given a chance to see the body of the murderer as it hung 
suspended in air. That is what we, with others who were in 
the yard, saw.’’ 

—The Rev. Flavel Smith Cook, vicar of Christ 
Church,,Clifton (Eng.), being offended with a Broad 
Church parishioner—a Mr. Jenkins, who had ventured 
to criticise a sermon of his on the destiny of the 
wicked—excluded bim from the communion. There- 
upon followed a trial, the first stage of which was 
recently concluded. The Bishop of Gloucester, after 
considerable vacillation, endorsed the action of the 
vicar. An appeal was taken to the Deano of Arches, 
Sir R. Pbillmore, who decided that the Bishop’s en- 
dorsement of the exclusion of Mr. Jenkins furnishes a 
good defense of the vicar against any criminal pro- 
ceedings. Not content with this, the Dean proceeded 
to declare that Mr. Jenkins had no grievance at all, 
his rejection of the doctrine of the everlasting punish- 
ment of the wicked and his disbelief in the devil being 
*“‘at variance with the plain teaching of the Church of 
England.” He declared him to bea “‘depraver of the 
Book of Common Prayer,” and as such rightly re- 
pelled from the communion. This decision is a blow 
at every Broad Churchman, and it is thought probable 
that the decision will be reversed by a higher tribunal. 


—Experiment is the true test of theories. The 
opponents of woman suffrage are always predicting, 
op theoretic grounds, that the measure will lead to 
the most terrible results. But Wyoming has had 
woman suffrage in active operation long enough for 
the legitimate effects to begin to manifest themselves; 
and instead of the evils so confidently predicted we 
have results of a very different sort. Here is what the 
Laramie Sentinel says: 

‘To us the novelty has worn off, and we have had time to 
coolly estimate the results. There are those here who can 
remember the condition of things bere six or seven years 
ago, and can compare them with the present ; and though we 
might differ somewhat as to the causes which have produced 
this change for the better, yet we shall be able to agree upon 
a few facts. We never had a term of court here, held ina 
decent and comfortable place, with its proceedings marked 
throughout by decency and decorum, and divested of every- 
thing pertaining to levity and blackguardism, till our ladies 
were summoned to attend and participatein it. We never 
had a Grand Jury here who boldly and unflinchingly took 
hold to investigate offenses against decency and morality, 
and hunt out and bring offenders to punishment, till we had 
a Grand Jury composed largely of ladies. We had had seve- 
ral terms of court, but had scarcely been able to convict or 
punish a single criminal for any crime, however heinous, 
through the medium of those courts, till we got juries com- 
posed largely of women. We did not have a single electioh 
here without drunkenness, rowdyism, quarreling, fighting, 
and bloodshed, until our wives, mothers, sisters and daugh- 
ters were permitted to accompany us to the polls. We well 
remember the time when many a man stayed away from the 
polls, losing his right of citizenship, rather than encounter 
the danger and rowdyism he must meet in order to exercise it. 
But all thisis changed. Our elections go off as quietly as any 
other social gathering, no matter how heated a political 
campaign may be, or how important the issues at stake. 
And we all point with pride to the result, whether or not we 
agree as to the cause which has produced aS 


—The ‘‘ Association for the Reform and Codi- 
fication of the Law of Nations” is to hold an interna- 
tional conference at the Hague on the first day of Sep- 
tember. Among the Americans who have gone to at- 
tend this conference is the Rev. J. B. Miles, D.D., of 
Boston. The Association has made great progress in 
Great Britain, France, and other countries. The Gov- 
ernment of Holland has made a generous appropria- 
tion for the welcome of the delegates to the conference. 


Papers are to be read and discussions are to take place" 


upon subjects having distinct reference to the objects 
embraced by the Association, and it is expected that 


measures of an eminently practical character will be 


adopted. ‘ 
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Vor. XIL, No. 6. 


Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for August 15, John vi. 47-58 ; for August 
22, Jobu vii. 40-46. 


Something in thé shape of a complimentary 
dinner was given the other day at New Haven to Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, of Hartford, by his friends. who 
wished to recognize his services to the Sunday-school 
cause in Connecticut during the past twenty years or 
more. It was altogether a very pleasant affair. Mr. 
‘Trumbull rose from the table richer than when he sat 
down by a complete set of Lange’s Commentaries pre- 
sented to him onthe occasion. As stated last week, he 
assumes editorial duties in Philadelphia on the Sunday 
School Times, leaving his place in connection with the 
American Sunday School Union at Hartford to be 
filled by Nelson Kingsbury, Esq. The dinner tribute 
in this case was richly deserved, but then, think what 
the fathers of the Westminster Catechism would bave 
said to a Sunday-school banquet! 


One of our exchanges, Zion's Herald, is anxious 
lest the multiplication of machinery is having the 
effect of crowding out of our schools a class of mature, 
devoted, but somewhat unlettered teachers, and draw- 
ing into their places quite young, inexperienced and 
not specially spiritually-minded instructors. If this is 
the case the new machinery will run hard very soon. 
The Herald’s fears, however, can hardly be shared to 
any great extent. 


No wonder some of our Sunday-school mis- 
siovaries win scholars wherever they go if they can 
see as far into human nature as that one of their num- 
ber, who reached a farm house one night only to find 
its owner cross and surly on his way to milk the cows. 
The missionary took a pail, milked one more cow than 
he did, paid him fifty cents for his supper, lodging and 
breakfast, and on the next Sunday who but this farmer 
drove up to his school bringing a wagonful of others 
with him! 


Whether he is to be welcomed as a fresh recruit 
or an old soldier we cannot say, but evidently here- 
after on the roll of the *“ Sunday-school army” the 
name of Mr. Wm. Cullen Bryant must stand conspicu- 
ously. Atsome one’s request he has added a stanza 
to the anniversary hymn he wrote recently for the 
Church of the Messiah, in this city, by which it may 
be sung on occasions like a Sunday-school jubilee. 
The new one is the second of the two here given, there 
being five verses in all: 

** Yet doth the star of Bethiehem shed 

A luster pure and sweet; 

And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah's feet. 


** And deeply, at this later day, 
Our hearts rejoice to see 
How children, guided by its ray, 
Come to the Saviour’s knee.” 


‘There are many to second the suggestion made in the 
Evening Mail, that some sensible composer set this 
hymn to appropriate melody and introduce it as a 
standard anniversary lyric in the Sunday-schools of 
the country. 


A colored school in Charleston study the Inter- 
national Lessons series with special pleasure because it 
links them “in sympathy and interest with the North 
and with the whole Christian world.”’ The series is 
gaining favor in the schools of the white people, and 
if they share part of the same pleasure in its study, 
the originators of the system will have an additional 
reason for rejoicing that they undertook the experi- 
ment. 


Not a great many schools, we suspect, have 
come to the use of blackboards as vet, even for the in- 
fant classes; but when they do, the National S. §. 
Teacher cautions them not to rely too much on “ chalk 
and cheerfulness,” for the teacher may have plenty of 
both and fail utterly. Besides having these requisites 
he needs to know how to make matters intelligible to 
his little hearers in both black and white, which is an 
art by itself. 


To make the next lesson still more complete, 
must not the five succeeding verses in the same chap- 
ter be included? The sixty-third verse certainly is 
needed ; for even the disciples felt that what preceded 
it was ‘“‘a hard saying,’’ and wished to have their 
minds made clearer about His flesh, of which Christ 
had been speaking. On this point Dr. Farrar says: 
“They did not speak out openly, but Jesus recognized 
their discontent, and when He had left the synagogue, 
spoke to them, in this third and concluding part of His 
discourse (verses 61-65, chap. vi.) at once more gently 
and less figuratively than He had done to the others. 
To these He prophesied of that future ascension, which 
should prove to them that He had indeed come down 
from heaven, and that the words about his flesh could 
only have a figurative meaning. In one sentence 
which is surely the key-note of all that had gone be- 
fore, He added, ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.’”’ 


St, George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Auther of “Alec Forbes,”” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE HOROSCOPE. 
RE the next day was over, it was understood 
throughout the castle that lord Herbert was 
constructing a horoscope—not that there were many 
in the place who understood what a horoscope really 


was, or had any knowledge of the modes of that } 


astrology in whose results they firmly believed; yet 
Kaltoff having been seen carrying several mysterious- 
looking instruments to the top of the library tower, 
the word was presently in everybody’s mouth. Nor 
were the lovers of marvel likely to be disappointed, 
for no sooner was the sun down than there was lord 
Herbert, his head, in an outlandish Persian hat, visible 
over the parapet from the stone-court, while from 
some of the higher windows in the grass court might 
be seen through a battlement his long flowing gown of 
a golden tint, wrought with hieroglyphics in blue. 
Now he would stand for a while gazing up into the 
heavens, now would be shifting and adjusting this or 
that instrument, then peering along or through it, and 
then re-arranging it, or kneeling and drawing lines, 
now circular, now straight, upon a sheet of paper 
spread flat on the roof of the tower. There he still 
was when the household retired to rest, and there, in 
the gray dawn, his wife, waking up and peering from 
her window, saw him still against the cold sky, pacing 
the roof with bent head and thoughtful demeanor. 
In the morning he was gone, and no one but lady 
Margaret saw him during the whole of the following 
day. Nor indeed could any but berself or Caspar have 
found him, for the tale Tom Fool told the rustics of a 
magically concealed armory had been suggested by a 
rumor current in the house, believed by all without 
any proof, and yet not the less a fact, that lord Her- 
bert had a chamber of which none of the domestics 
knew door or window, or even the locality. That re- 
course should have been had to spells and incantations 
for its concealment, however, as was also commonly 
accepted, would have seemed trouble unnecessary to 
any one who knew the mechanical means his lordship 
had employed for the purpose. The touch of a pin on 
a certain spot in one of the book-cases in the library, 
admitted him to a wooden stair which with the aid of 
Caspar he had constructed in an ancient disused 
chimney, and which led down 10 asmall chamber in 
the roof of a sort of porch built over the stair from the 
stone court to the stables. There was no other access 
to it, ahd the place had never been used, nor had any 
window but one which they bad constructed in the 
roof so cunningly as to attract no notice. All the 
household supposed the hidden chamber, whose ex- 
istence was unquestioned, to be in the great tower, 
somewhere near the workshop. 

In this place he kept bis books of alchemy and magic, 
and some of his stranger instruments. It would have 
been hard for himself even to say what he did or did 
not believe of such things. In certain moods, es- 
pecially when under the influence of some fact he had 
just discovered without being able to account for it, 
he was ready to believe everything; in others, es- 
pecially when he had just succeeded, right or wrong, 
in explaining anything to his own satisfaction, he 
doubted them all considerably. His imagination 
leaned lovingly towards them; his intellect required 
proofs which he had not yet found. : 

Hither then he had retired—to work out the se- 
quences of the horoscopes he had tbat night con- 
structed. He was far less doubtful of astrology than 
of magic. It would have been difficult, I suspect, to 
find at that time a man who did not more or less be- 
lieve in the former, and the influence of his mechan- 
ical pursuits upon lord Herbert’s mind had not in any 
way interfered with his capacity for such belief. In 
the present case, however, he trusted for success 
rather to his knowledge of human nature than to his 
questioning of the stars. 

Before this, the second day, was over, it was every- 
where whispered that he was occupied in discovering 
the hidden way by which entrance and exit had been 
found through the defenses of the castle; and the next 
day it was known by everybody that he bad been suc- 
cessful—as who could doubt he must, with such powers 
at his command? 

For a time curiosity got the better of fear, and there 
was not a soul in the place except one bedridden old 
woman, who did not that day accept lord Herbert’s 
general invitation, and pass over the Gothic bridge to 
see the opening from the opposite side of the moat. 
To seal the conviction that the discovery had indeed 
been made, permission was given to any one who chose 
to apply to it the test of his own person, but of this 
only Shafto the groom availe@himself. It was enough 
however: he disappeared, and while the group which 
saw him enter the opening was yet anxiously waiting 
his return by the way he had gone, having re-entered 
by the western gate he came upon them from behind, 
to the no small consternation of those of weaker 
nerves, and so settled the matter for ever. 

As soon as curiosity was satisfied, lord Herbert gave 
orders which, in the course ef a few days, rendered 


the drain as impassable to man or dog as the walls of 
the keep itself. | 

In the middle of the previous night, Marquis ‘had 
returned and announced himself by scratching and 
whining for admittance at the door of Dorothy’s room. 
She let him in, but not until the morning discovered 
that he had a handkerchief tied round his neck, and in 
it a letter addressed to herself. Curious, perhaps 
something more than curious to open it, she yet carried 
it straight to lord Herbert. 7 

‘**Canst not break the seal, Dorothy, that thou bring- 
est it tome? I will not read it first, lest thou repent,” 
said his lordship. 

‘Will you open it then, madam?” she said, turning 
to lady Margaret. 

“What my lord will not, why should [?” rejoined 
her mistress. 

Dorothy opened the letter without more ado, crim- 
soned, read it to the end, and handed it again to lord 
Herbert. 

‘“*Pray read, my lord,’ she said. 

He took it, and read. It ran thus— 


** Mistress Dorothy, I think, and yet I know not, but I think 
thou wilt be pleased to learn that my Wound hath not proved 
mortal, though it bath brought me low, yea, very nigh to 
Death’s Door. Think not I feared to enter. But it grieveth 
me to the Heart to ride another than my own Mare to the 
Wars, and it will pleasure thee to know that without my 
Lady, I shall be but Half the Man I was. But do thou the 
Like again when thou mayest, for thou but didst thy Buty 
according to thy Lights, according to what else should any 
one do? Mistaken as thou art, I love thee as mine own Soul. 
As to the Ring I left for thee, witha safe Messenger, concern- 
ing whom I say Nothing, for thou wilt con her no Thanks for 
the doing of aught to pleasure me, I restored it not because 
it was thine, for thy mother gave it me, but because, if fer 
Lack of my Mare I should fall in some Battle of those that 
are to follow, then would the Ring pass to a Hand whose 
Heart knew nought of her who gave it me. I am what thou 
knowest not, yet thine old Playfellow Richard.—When thou 


‘hearest of me in the Wars, as perchance thou mayest, then 


curse ‘me ‘not, but sigh an thou wilt, and say, he also would 
in his Blindness do the Thing that lay at his Door. God be 
with thee, mistress Dorothy. Beat not thy Dog for bringing 
thee this. RICHARD HEYWOOD.” 


Lord Herbert gave the letter to his wife, and paced 
up and down the room while she read. Dorothy stood 
silent with glowing face and downcast eyes. When 
lady Margaret had finished it she handed it to her and 
turned to her husband with the words,— 

‘‘What sayest thou, Ned? Is it not a brave epistle?’’ 

‘“*There is matter for thought therein,’ he answered, 


-“ Wilt show me the ring whereof he writes, cousin?” 


* T never had it, mny lord.”’ 

* Whom thinkest thou then he calleth his safe mes- 
senger? Not thy dog—plainly, for the ring had been 
sent thee before.”’ 

“My lord, I cannot even conjecture,’ answered 
Dorothy. | 
‘*There is matter herein that asketh attention. My 
lady, and cousin Dorothy, not a word of all this until 
I shall have considered what it may import !—Beat not 
thy dog, Dorothy: that were other than he deserveth 
at thy hand. But he ig a dangerous go-between, so 

prithee let him be at once chained up.”’ . 

**T will not beat him, my lord, and I will chain him 
up,’”’ answered Dorothy, laughing. 

Having then announced the discovery of the hidden 
passage, and given orders concerning it, lord Herbert 
retired yet again to his secret chamber, and that night 
was once more seen of many consulting the stars from 
the top of the library tower. 

The following morning another rumor was abroad— 
to the effect that his lordship was now occupied in 
questioning the stars as to who in the castle had aided 
the young roundhead in making his escape. 

In the evening, soon after supper, there came a ger- 
tle tap to the door of lady Margaret’s parlor. At that 
time she was understood to be disengaged, and willing 
to see any of the household. Harry happened to be 
with her, and she sent him to the door to see who it 
was, 

“It is Tom Fool,” he said, returning: ‘‘He begs 
speech of you, madam—with a face as long as the 
baker’s shovel, and a mouth as wide as his oven-door.”’ 

With their Irish stepmother the children took far 
greater freedoms than would have been permitted 
them by the jealous care of their own mother over 
their manners. 

Lady Margaret smiled: this was probably the first 
fruit of ber husband’s astrological investigations. 

“Tell bim he may enter, and do thou leave him 
alone with me, Harry,” she said. 

Allowing for exaggeration Harry had truly reported 
Tom’s appearance. He was trembling from head to 
foot and very white. 

‘What aileth thee, Tom, that thou lookest as thou 
bad seen a hobgoblin?” said lady Margaret. 

“Please you, my lady,” answered Tom, ‘“‘I am in 
mortal terror of my lord Herbert.” 

“Then thou hast been doing amiss, Tom; for no 
well-doer ever yet was afeard of my lord. Comest 
thou because thou wouldst confess the truth ?”’ 

‘“ Ay, my lady,” faltered Tom. 

‘‘ Come, then; I will lead thee to my lord?” 

“No, no, please you my lady!’ cried Tom, 
trembling yet more. ‘I will confess to you, my lady, 
and then do you confess to my lord, so that he may 
forgive me.”’ 

“ Well, I will venture so far for thee, Tom,” returned 
her ladyship; “that is, if thou be honest, and tell me 
all,”’ ‘ 
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Thus encouraged, Tom cleansed his stuffed bosom, 

telling all the part he had borne in Richard’s escape, 

even to the disclosure of tae watchword to his mother. 

' Js there not this peculiarity about the fear of the 

-gupernatural, even let it be of the lowest and most 

slavish kind, that under it men speak the truth, be- 
-jieving that alone can shelter them? 

Lady Margaret dismissed him with hopes of forgive- 
ness, and going straight to her husband in his secret 
chamber, amused him largely with her vivid represen- 
tation, amounting indeed to no sparing mimicry of 
Tom’s looks and words as he made his confession. 

Here was much gained, but Tom had cast no ray of 
light upon the matter of Dorothy’s imprisonment. 


The next day lord Herbert sent for him to his work-- 


shop, where he was then alone. He appeared in a 
state of abject terror. 

‘‘ Now, Tom,” said his lordship, ‘‘ hast thou made a 
clean breast of it?” 

‘*Yes, my lord,’ answered Tom, “there be but one 
thing more.’’ 

‘What is that? Out with 

‘ats I went back to my chamber, at the top of the 
stair leading down from my lord’s diving parlor to the 
hall, commonly called my lord’s stair,’”’ said Tom, who 
delighted in the pseudo-circumstantial, ‘‘I stopped to 
recover my breath, of the which I was sorely bereft, 


and kneeling on the seat of the little window that com-.- 


mands the archway to the keep, I saw the prisoner—”’ 
**How knewest thou the prisener ere it was yet day- 
, break, and that in the darkest corner of all the court?” 
“I knew him by the way my bones shook at the 
white sleeves of his shirt, my lord,’ said Tom, who 
was too far gone in fear to make the — of pretend- 
ipg courage. 
**Hardly evidence, Tom. But go on.,’ 
** And with him I saw mistress Dorothy,— 
_4“* Hold there, Tom!” cried lord Herbert. ‘‘ Where- 
fore didst not impart this last night to my lady ?’’ 
‘“*Because my lady loveth mistress Dorothy, and I 
dreaded she would therefore refuse to believe me.”’ 


‘* What a heap of cunning goes to the making of a 
downright fool!” said lord Herbert to himself, but so’ 


as Tom could not fail to hear him. ‘‘ And what saw’st 
thou pass between them ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Only a whisperipg with their heads together,” 
avswered Tom. 

** And what heard’st thou?” 

Nothing, my lord.”’ 
And what followed ?”’ 

‘‘The roundhead left her, and went through the 
archway. She stood a moment and then followed 
him. But I, fearful of her coming up the stair and 
finding me, gat me quickly to my own place.”’ 

“OQ, Tom, Tom! I am ashamed of thee. What! 
Afraid of a woman? Verily thy heart is of wax.”’ 

“That can bardly be, my lord, for I find it still on 
the wane.”’ 

**An’ thy wit were no better than thy courage thou 
hadst never had enough to play the fool with.” 

“No, my lord; I should have had to turn philoso- 
pher.” 

“A fair hit, Tom! But tell me, why wast thou 
afeard of mistress Dorothy?” | 

“It might have come to a quarrel in some sort, my 
lord; and there is one thing 1 have remarked in my 
wanderings through this valley of Baca,’’ said Tom, 
speaking through his nose, and lengthening his face 
beyond even its own nature, “ namely, that he who 
quarrels witha woman goes ever to the waill.”’ 

“One thing perplexes me, Tom: if thou sawest mis- 
tress Dorothy in the court with the roundhead, how 
came she thereafter, thinkest thou, locked up in his 
chamber ?”’ 

**It behoves that she went into it again, my lord.” 

** How knoweat thou she had been there before?’ 

** Nay, I know not, my lord. 1 know nothing of the 
matter.” 

‘““Why say’st it then? Take heed to thy words, 
‘Tom. Who then thinkest thou did lock the door upon 
her ?”’ 

‘*I know not, my lord, and dare hardly say what I 
think. But let your lordship’s wisdom determine 
whether it might not be one of those demons whereof 
the house hath been full ever since that night when I 
saw them rise from the water of the moat—that even 
now surrounds us, my lord!—and rush into the foun- 
tain cou 

ss Meddle thou not, even in thy thoughts, with things 
that are beyond thee,’ said lord Herbert. ‘‘ By what 
signs knewest thou mistress Dorothy in the dark as she 
stood talking to the roundhead?’’ 

“There was light enough to know woman from man, 
my lord.’’ 

‘“‘And were there then, that night no women in the 
castle but mistress Dorothy ?”’ 

“Why, who else could it have been, my lord?” 

“Why not thine own mother, Tom—rode thither on 
her broomstick to deliver her darling ?’’ 

Protec gaped with fresh terror at the awful sugges- 
on. 

‘“‘Now, hear me, Thomas Rees,” his lordship went 
on. 

“Yes, my lord,’’ answered Tom. 

**An’ ever it come to my knowledge that thou say 
thou then saw mistress Dorothy, when all thou sawest 
was, as thou knowest, 8 woman who might have been 
thine own mother, talking to the roundhead, as thou 
callest a man who might indeed have been Caspar Kal- 
toff in his shirt sleeves, I will set every devil at my. 


s 


| command upon thy back and thy belly, thy sides and 
thy soles. Be warned, and not only speak the truth, as 
thou hast for a whole half-hour been trying bard todo, 
but learn to distinguish between thy fancies and God’s 
facts; for verily thou art a greater fool than I took 
thee for, and that was no small one. Get thee gone, 
and send me hither mistress Watson.”’ 

Tom crawled away, and presently Mrs. Watson 
appeared, looking offended, possibly at being called 
to the workshop, and a little frightened. 

‘“‘T cannot but think thee sumewhat remiss in thy 
ministrations to a sick man, mistress Watson,” he said, 
‘to leave him so long to himself. Had he been a king’s 
officer now, wouldst thou not have shown him more 
favor?” 

“That, indeed, may be, my lord,’ returned Mrs. 
Watson with dignity. ‘‘ But an’ the young fellow had 
been very sick, he had not made his escape.”’ 

“And left the blame thereof with thee. Besides, 
that he did for his escape he may have done in the 
strength of the fever that followeth on such a wound.” 

‘‘ My lord, I gave him a potion, wherefrom he shouid 
have slept until [ sought him again.”’ 

‘‘Was he or thou to blame that he did not feel the 
obligation? When a man instead of sleeping runneth 
away, the potion was ill-mingled, I doubt, mistress 
Watson—drove him crazy perchance.” 

‘‘She who waked him when he ought to have slept 
hath to bear the blame, not I, my lord.’” 

‘* Thou shouldst, I say, have kept better watch. But 
tell me whom meanest thou by that same she ?”’ 

‘*She who was found in his chamber, my lord,”’ said 
Mrs. Watson, compressing her lips, as if, come what 
might, she would stand on the foundation of the truth. 

‘** Ah?—By the way, I would gladly understand how 
it came to be known throughout the castle that thou 
didst find her there? I have the assurance of my lady, 
my lord marquis, and my lord Charles, that never did 
one of them utter a word so to slander an orphan as 
thou hast now done in my hearing. Who then can it 
be but her who is at the head of the meiny of this 
house, who hath misdemeaned herself thus to the 
spreading amongst those under her of evil reports and 
surmises affecting her lord’s cousin, mistress Dorothy 
Vaughan ?’’ 

‘You wrong me grievously, my lord,” cried Mrs. 
Watson, red with the wrath of injury and undeserved 
reproof. 

“Thou hast thyself to thank for it then, for thou 
hast this night said in mine own ears that mistress 
Dorothy waked thy prisoner, importing that she there- 
after set him free, when thou knowest that she denies 
the same, and is therein believed by my lord marquis 
and all his house.”’ 

‘Therein I believe her not, my lord; but I swear by 
all the saints and angels, that to none but your lord- 
ship have I ever said the word; neither have I ever 
opened my lips against her, lest I should take from 
her the chance of betterment.” 

‘*I will be more just to thee than thou hast been to 
my cousin, mistress Watson, for I will believe thee 
that thou didst only barbor evil in thy heart, not send ; 
it from the doors of thy lips to enter into other 
bosoms. Was it thou then that did lock the door upon 
her ?”’ 

“*God forbid, my lord!’* 

‘‘ Thinkest thou it was the roundhead ?”’ 

‘No, surely, my lord, for where would be the 
need?” 

‘“ Lest she should issue and give the alarm.”’ 

Mrs. Watson smiled an acid smile. 

“Then the doer of that evil deed,” pursued lord 
Herbert, “must be now in the castle, and from this 
moment every power I possess in earth, air, or sea, 
shall be taxed to the uttermost for the discovery of 
that evil person. Let this vow of mine be known, 
mistress Watson, as a thing thou hast heard me say, 
not commission thee to report. Prithee take heed to 
what I desire of thee, for I am not altogether power- 
less to enforce that I would.” 

Mrs. Watson left the workshop in humbled mood. 
To her spiritual benefit lord Herbert had succeeded in 
punishing her for her cruelty to Dorothy; and she was 
not the less willing to mind his injunction as to the 
| mode of mentioning his intent, that it would serve to 
the quenching of any suspicion that she had come 
under his disapproval. 

And now lord Herbert, depending more upon his 
wits than his learning, found himself a good deal in 
the dark. Copfident that neither Richard, Tom Fool, 
nor Mrs. Watson bad locked the door of the turret 
chamber after Dorothy’s entrance, he gave one mo- 
ment to the examination of the lock, and was satisfied 
that an enemy had done it. He then started his 
thoughts on another track, tending towards the same 
point: how was it that the roundhead, who had been 
carried insensible to the turret-chamber, had been 
able, ere yet more than a film of gray thinned the 
darkness, without alarming a single sleeper, to find his 
way from a part of the house where there were no 
stairs near, and many rooms, all occupied? Clearly 
by the help of her, whoever she was, whom Tom Fool 
had seen with him by the hall door. She bad guided 
him down by my lord’s stair, and thus avoided the 
risk of crossing the paved court to the hall door within. 
sight of the warders of the main entrance. To her in- 
dubitably the young roundhead had committed the 
ring for Dorothy. Here then was one secret agent in 
the affair: was it likely there had been two? If not, 


this woman was one and the same with the person 


| who turned the key upon Dorothy. She probably had 
been approaching the snare while the traitress talked 
with the prisoner. What did her presence so soon 
again in the vicinity of the turret-chamber indicate? 
Possibly that her owm chamber was near it. The next 
step then was to learn from the housekeeper who slept 
in the neighborhood of the turret-chamber, and then 
| to narrow the ground of search by inquiring which, if 
any of them, slept alone. 

He found there were two who occupied each a cham- 
ber by herself; one of them was Amanda, the other 
Mrs. Watson. 

Now therefore he knew distinctly in what direction 
first he must point his tentatives. Before he went far- 
ther, however, he drew from Dorothy an accurate 
description of the ring to which Richard’s letter al- 
luded, and immediately set about making one after it, 
from stage to stage of its progress bringing it to her 
for examination and criticism, until, before the day 
was over, he had completed a model sufficiently like 
to pass for the same. 

The greater portion of the next day he spent in 
getting into perfect condition a certain mechanical 
toy which he had constructed many years before, and 
‘familiarizing himself with its working. This done, he 
found himself ready for his final venture, to give 
greater solemnity to which he ordered the alarm bell 
to be rung, and the herald of the castle to call aloud, 
first from the bell-tower in the grass-court, next from 
the roof of the hall-porch in the stone-court, commu- 
nicating with the minstrels’ gallery, that on the fol- 
lowing day, after dinner, so soon as they should hear 
thé sound of the alarm bell, every soul in the castle, to 
the infant in arms, all of whatever condition, save old 
mother Prescot, who was bed-ridden, should appear 
in the great hall, that lord Herbert might perceive 
which amongst them had insulted the lord and the 
rule of the house by the locking of one of its doors to 
the imprisonment and wrong of his lordship’s cousin, 
mistress Dorothy Vaughan. Three strokes of the great 
bell opened and closed the announcement, and a great 
hush of expectancy, not unmingled with fear,’ fell 
upon the place. 

There was one in the household, however, who at 
first objected to the whole proceeding. That was Sir 
Toby Mathews, the catholic chaplain. He went to 
the marquis and represented that, if there was to be 
any exercise whatever of unlawful power, the obliga- 
tions of the sacred office with which he was invested 
would not permit him to be present or connive thereat. 
The marquis merrily insisted that it wasa case of ex- 
orcism; that the devil was in the castle and out he 
must go; that if Satan assisted in the detection of the 
guilty and the purging of the innocent, then was he 
divided against himself, and what could be better for 
the church or the world? But for his own part he had 
no band in it, and if Sir Toby had anything to say 
against it, he must go to his son. This he did at once; 
but lord Herbert speedily satisfied him, pledging him- 
self that there should be nothing done by aid from 
beneath, and making solemn assertion that if ever he 
had employed any of the evil powers to work out his 
designs, it had been as their master and not their ao- 
complice. 


CHAPTER X{XXVIII. 
THE EXORCISM. 


T was the custom in Raglan to close the gates 

at eleven o’clock every morning, and then begin 

to lay the tables for dinner; nor were they opened 

again until the meal was over, and all had dispersed 

to their various duties. Upon this occasion directions 

were given that the gates should remain closed until 
the issue of further orders. 

There was little talk in the hall during dinner that 
day, and not much in the marquis’s dining-room. 

In the midst of the meal at the housekeeper’s table, 
mistress Amanda was taken suddenly ill, and nearly 
fell from her chair. A spoonful of one of Mrs. Wat- 
son’s strong waters revived her, but she was compelled 
to leave the room. 

When the remains of the dinner had been cleared 
away, the tables lifted from the trestles, and all re- 
moved, solemn preparations began to be made in the 
hall. The dais was covered with crimson cloth, and 
chairs were arranged on each side against the wall for 
the lords and ladies of the family, while in the wide 
space between was set the marquis’s chair of state. 
Immediately below the dais, chairs were placed by 
the walls for the ladies and officers of the household. 
The ministrels’ gallery was hung with crimson; long 
ladders were brought, and the windows, the great bay 
window and al) save the painted one, were hung with 
thick cloth of the same color, so that a dull red light 
filled the huge place. The floor was then strewn with 
fresh rushes, and candles were placed and lighted in 
sconces on the walls, and in two large candlesticks, 
one on each side of the marquis’s chair. So numerous 
were the hands employed in these preparations, that 
about one o’clock the alarum bell anne three great 
tolls, and then silence fell. 

Almost noiselessly, and with faces more than grave, 
the people of the castle in their Sunday clothes, began 
at once to come trooping in,—amongst the rest Tom 
Fool, the very picture of dismay. Mrs. Prescot had 
refused to be left behind, partly from terror, partly 
from curiosity, and supine on a hand-barrow was 
borne in, apd laid upon two of the table-tresfles. 


Order and what arrangement was needful were en- 
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forced amongst them by Mr. Cook, one of the ushers. 
‘In came the garrison also, with clank and clang, and 
‘took their places with countenances expressive neither 
of hardihood nor merriment, but a grave expectancy. 

Mostly by the other door came the ladies and offi- 
cers, amongst them Dorothy, and seated themseves 
‘below the dais. When it seemed at length that all 
were present, the two doors were closed and silence 
reigned. 

A few minutes more and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family, in full dress, entered by the door at the 
‘back of the dais, and were shown to their places by 
Mr. Moyle, the first usher. Next came the marquis, 
leaning on lord Charles, and walking worse than usual. 
He, too, was, wonderful to tell, in full dress, and, not- 
withstanding his corpulency and lameness, looked 
every inch a marquis and the head of the house. He 
placed himself in the great chair, and sat upright, 
‘looking serenely around on the multitude of pale, ex- 
pectant faces, while lord Charles took his station erect 
at his left hand. A moment yet, and by the same 
door, last of all, entered lord Herbert, alone, in his 
garb of astrologer. He came before his father, bowed 
to him profoundly, and taking his place by his right 
hand, a little in front of the chair, cast a keen eye 
around the assembly. His look was grave, even 
troubled, and indeed somewhat anxious. 

* Are all present?’’ he asked, and was answered only 
by silence. He then waved his right hand three times 
towards heaven, each time throwing open his palm 
outwards and upwards. At the close of the third 
wafture aroar as of thunder broke and rolled about the 
place, making the huge hall tremble, and the windows 
rattle and shake fearfully. Some thought it was thun- 
der, others thought it more like the consecutive dis- 
charge of great guns. It grew darker, and through 
the dim stained window many saw a dense black 
smoke rising from the stone court, at sight of which 
they trembled yet more, for what could it be but the 
chariot upon which Modo, or Mahu, or whatever the 
demon might be called, rode up from the infernal 
lake? Again lord Herbert waved bis arm three times, 
and again the thunder broke and rolled vibrating 
about the place. A third time he gave the sign, and 
once more, but now close over their heads, the thun- 
der broke, and in the midst of its echoes, high in the 
oak roof, appeared a little cloud of smoke. It seemed 
to catch the eye of lord Herbert. He made one step 
forward, and held out his hand towards it with the 
gesture of a falconer presenting his wrist to a bird. 

**Ha! art thou here?’ he said. 

And to the eyes of all, a creature like a bat was 
plainly visible, perched upon his fore-finger, and wav- 
ing up and down its filmy wings. He looked at it for 
a moment, bent his head to it, seemed to whisper, and 
then addressed it aloud. 

**Go,” he said, “ alight upon the head of him or of 
her who hath wrought the evil thou knowest in this 
house. For it was of thine own kind, and would have 
gsmirched a fair brow.”’ 

As he spoke he cast the creature aloft. A smothered 
cry came from some of the women, and Tom Fool 
gave a great sob and held his breath tight. Once 
round the wide space the bat flew, midway between 
floor and roof, and returning perched again upon lord 
Herbert’s hand. 

“Ha!” said his lordship, stooping his head over it, 
“ what meanest thou ?—Is not the evil-doer in presence ? 
—What?—Nay, but it cannot be?—Not within the 
walls?—Ha! ‘ Not in the hall,’ thou sayest!”’ 

He lifted his head, turned to his father, and said, 

* Your lordship’s commands have been disregarded. 

“One of your people is absent.”’ 
; The marquis turned to lord Charles. 

** Call me the ushers of the hall, my lord,”’ he said. 

In a moment the two officers were before him. 

“Search and see, and bring me word who is absent,”’ 
said the marguis. 

The gentlemen went down into the crowd, one from 
each side of the dais. 

A minute or two passed, and then Mr. Cook came 
back and said,— 

“* My lord, I cannot find Caspar Kaltoff.” 

“Caspar! Art not there, Caspar?’ cried lord Her- 


bert. 
i “ Here I am, my lord,” answered the voice of Caspar 
from somewhere in the hall. 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Mr. Cook. “I 
failed to find him.” 

' “It matters not, master usher. Look again,” said 
lord Herbert. 

At the moment, Caspar, the sole attendant spirit 
that day at least, upon his lord’s commands, stood in 
one of the deep windows behind the crimson cloth, 
more than twenty feet above the heads of the assem- 
bly. The windows were connected by a narrow gal- 
lery in the thickness of the wall, communicating also 
with the minstrels’ gallery, by means of which, and a 
ladder against the porch, Caspar could come and £0 
unseen. 

As Lord Herbert spoke, Mr. Moyle came up on the 

dais, and brought his report that mistress Amanda 
Fuller was not with the rest of the ladies. 
Lord Herbert turned to bis wife. 
ih ** My lady,” he said, “ mistress Amanda is of your 
| i people: knowest thou wherefore she cometh not?” 
, “I know not, my lord, but I will send and see,”’ re- 
} plied lady Margaret.—‘‘ My lady Broughton, wilt thou 
‘ea go and inquire wherefore the damsel disregardeth my 
| lord of Worcester’s commands?” 


She had chosen the gentlest-hearted of her women 
to go on the message. 3 

Lady Broughton came back pale and trembling,—in- 
deed there was much pallor and trembling that day in 
Raglan—with the report that she could not find her. 
A shudder ran through the whole body of the hall. 
Plainly the impression was that she had been fetched. 
The thunder and the smoke had not been for nothing: 
the devil had claimed and carried off his own! On 
the dais the impression was somewhat different; but 
all were one in this, that every eye was fixed on lord 
Herbert, every thought hanging on his pleasure. 

For a whole minute he stood, apparently lost in | 
meditation, The bat still rested on his hand, but its 
wings were still. 

He had intended causing it to settle on Amanda’s 
head, but now he must alter his plan. Nor was he 
sorry to do so, for it had involved no small risk of 
failure, the toy requiring most delicate adjustment, 
and its management a circumspection and picety that 
occasioned him no little anxiety. It had indeed been 
arranged that Amanda should sit right under the win- 
dow next the dais, so that he might have the assistance 
of Caspar from above; but if by any chance the me- 
chanical bat should alight upon the head of another, say 
Mrs. Doughty or lady Broughton, instead of Amanda 
—what then? He was not sorry to find himself res- 
cued from this jeopardy, and scarcely more than a 
minute had elapsed ere he had devised a plan by 
which to turn the check to the advantage of all—even 
that of Amanda herself, towards whom while he felt 
bound to bring her to shame should she prove guilty, 
he was yet willing to remember mercy; while, should 
she be innocent, no harm would now result from his 
mistaken suspicion. He turned and whispered to his 
father. 

*‘T will back thee, lad. Do as thou wilt,’’ returned 
the marquis, gravely nodding his head. 

‘“* Ushers of the hall,’”’ cried lord Herbert, ‘‘ close and 
lock both its doors. Lock also the door to the min- 
strels’ gallery, and, with my lord’s leave, that tomy 
lord’s stair. My lord Charles, go thou prithee, and 
with chalk draw me a tentacle upon the threshold of 
each of the four; and do thou, Sir Toby Mathews, make 
the holy sign thereabove upon the lintel and the door- 
posts. For the door to the pitched court, however, 
leave that until I am gone forth and it is closed behind 
me, and then do thereunto the same as to the others, 
after which let all sit in silence. Move not, neither 
speak, for any sound of fear or smell of horror. For 
the gift that isin him from his mother, Thomas Rees 
shall accompany me.—Go to the door, and wait until I 
come.”’ 

Having thus spoken he raised the bat towards his 
face, and, approaching his lips, seemed once more to be 
talking to itin whispers. The menials and the garri- 
son had no doubt but he talked to his familiar spirit. 
Of their superiors, Mrs. Watson at least was of the 
same conviction. Then he bent his ear towards it as 
if be were listening, and it began to flutter its wings, 
at which Sir Toby’s faith in him began to waver. A 
moment more and he cast the creature from him. It 
flew aloft, traversed the whole length of the roof, and 
vanished. It had in fact, asits master willed, alighted 
in the farthest corner of the roof, a little dark recess. 
Then, bowing low to his father, the magician stepped 
down from the dais, and walked through a lane of awe- 
struck domestics and soldiery to the door, where Tom 
stood waiting his approach. The fool was in a strange 
flutter of feelings, a conflict of pride and terror, the 
latter of which would, but for the former, have un- 
nerved him quite; for not only was he doubtful of the 
magician’s intent with regard to himself, but the hall 
seemed now the only place of security, and all outside 
it given over to goblins or worse. : 

The moment they crossed the threshold, the door 
was closed behind them, the holy sign was signed over 
the one, and the tentacle drawn upon the other. 

All eyes were turned upon the marquis. He sat 
motionless. Motionless, too, as if they had been carved 
in stone like the leopard and wyvern over their heads, 
sat all the lords and ladies, embodying in themselves 
the words of the motto there graven, Mutare vel 
Timere Sperno. Motionless sat the ladies beneath the 
dais, but their faces were troubled and pale, for 
Amanda was one of them, and their imaginations 
were busy with what might now be befalling her. 
Dorothy sat in much distress, for although she could 
lay no evil intent to her own charge, she was yet the 
cause of the whole fearful business. As for Scuda- 
more, though he too was white of blee, he said to him- 
self, and honestly, that the devil might fly away with 
her and welcome for what he cared. One woman in 
the crowd fainted and fell, but uttered never a moan. 
The very children were hushed by the dread that per- 
vaded the air, and the smell of sulphur, which from a 
suspicion grew to a plain presence, increased not a 
little the high-wrought awe. a 

After about half an hour, during which expectation 
of something frightful had been growing with every 
moment, three great knocks came to the porch door. 
Mr. Moyle opened it, and in walked lord Herbert as he 
had issued, with Tom Fool, in whom the importance 
had now at length banished almost every sign of dread, 
at his heels. He re-ascended the dais, bowed once 
more to his father, spoke a few words to him in a tone 
too low to be overheard, and then turning to the as- 
sembly, said with solemn voice and stern countenance: 

“The air is clear. The sin of Raglan is purged. 


Every one to his place.” i ~ 


Had not Tom Fool, who had remained by the door, 
led the way from the hall, it might have been doubtful 
when any one would venture to stir; but, with many 
a deep-drawn breath and sigh of relief, they trooped 
slowly eut after him, until the body of the hall was 
empty. In their hearts keen curiosity and vague ter- 
ror contended like fire and water. 

From that hour, while Raglan stood, the face of 
Amanda Serafina was no more seen within its walls. 
At midnight shrieks and loud wailings were heard, but 
if they came from Amanda, they were her last signs. 

I shall not, however, hide the proceedings of lord 
Herbert without the hall any more than he did himself 
when he reached the oak parlor with the members of 
his own family,in which Dorothy seemed now in- 
cluded.—He had taken Tom Fool both because he 
knew the castle so well, and might therefore be useful 
in searching for Amanda, and because he believed he 
might depend, if not on his discretion, yet on his dread 
for secrecy. They had scarcely left the hall before 
they were joined by Caspar, who, while his master and 
the fool went in one direction, set off in anothef#and 
after a long search in vain, at length found her in an 
empty stall in the subterranean stable, as if, in the 
agony of her terrorat the awful noises and the impend- 
ing discovery, she had sought refuge in the compan- 
ionship of the innocent animals. She was crouching, 
the very image of fear, under the manger, gave no 
cry when he entered, but seemed to gather a little 
courage when she found that the apprcaching steps 
were those of a human being. 

‘*Mistress Amanda Fuller,’’ said his lordship with 
awful severity, ‘‘thou hast in thy possession a jewel 
which is not thine own.”’ 

“A jewel, my lord?’ faltered Amanda, betaking 
herself by the force of inborn propensity and habit, 
even when hopeless of success in concealment, to the 
falsehood she carried with her like an atmosphere; 
“I know not what your lordship means. Of what 
sort is the jewel ?’’ 

*“One very like this,” returned lord Herbert, pro- 
ducing the false ring. 

** Why there you have it, my lord!” 

**Traitress to thy king and thy lord, out cf thine 
own mouth have I convicted thee. This is not the 
ring. See!” 

As he spoke he squeezed it betwixt his finger and 
thumb to a shapeless mass and threw it from him— 


then continued: 


‘*Thou art she who did show the rebel his way from 
the prison into which her lord had cast hiin.’’ 

“He took me by the throat, my lord,’ gasped 
Amanda, *‘and put me in mortal terror.”’ 

“Thou slanderest him,’’ returned lord Herbert. 
“The roundhead is a gentleman, and would not, to 
save his life, have harmed thee, even had he known 
what a worthless thing thou art. I will grant that he 
put thee in fear. But wherefore gavest thou no alarm 
when be was gone?’”’ 

**He made me swear that I would not betray him.” 

“Let it be so. Why didst thou not reveal the way 
he took ?”’ 

knew it not.”’ 

“Yet thou wentest after him when he left thee.— 
And wherefore didst thou not deliver the ring he gave 
thee for mistress Dorothy ?” 

**T feared she would betray me, that I had held talk 
with the prisoner.”’ 

‘“*Let that too pass as less wicked than cowardly. 
But wherefore didst thou lock the door upon her when 
thou sawest her go into the roundhead’s prison? Thou’ 
knewest that therefrom she must bear the blame of 
having set him free, with other blame, and worse for a 
maiden to endure ?”’ | 

“It was a sudden temptation, my lord, which I 
knew not how to resist, and was carried away there- | 
by. Have pity upon me, dear my lord,’’ moaned 
Amanda. 

**] will believe thee there also, for I fear me thou 
hast had so little practice in the art of resisting temp- 
tation, that thou mightst well yield to one that urged 
thee towards such mere essential evil. But how was 
it that, after thou hadst had leisure to reflect, thou 
didst spread abroad the report that she was found 
there, and that to the hurt not only of her loyal fame, 
but of her maidenly honor, understanding well that 
no one was there but herself, and that he alone who 
could bear testimony to her innocence and thy guilt 
was parted from her by everything that could divide 
them except hatred? ‘Yas the temptation to that also 
too sudden for thy resistance ?”’ 

At length Amanda was speechless. She hung her 
head, for the first time in her life ashamed of herself. 

‘‘Go before to thy chamber. I follow thee.’’ 

She rose to obey, but she could scarcely walk, and 
he ordered the men toassist her. Arrived in her room 
she delivered up the ring, and at lord Herbert’s com- 
mand proceeded to gather together her few posses- 
sions. That done, they led her away to the rude 
chamber in the watch tower, where stood the arblast, 
and there, seated on her chest, they left her with the 
assurance that if she cried out or gave any alarm, it 
would be to the publishing of her own shame. 

At the dead of night Caspar and Tom, with four 
picked men from the guard, came to lead her away. 
Worn out by that time, and with nothing to sustain 
her from within, she fancied they were going to kill 
her, and giving way utterly, cried and shrieked aloud. 
Obdurate, however, as gentle, they gave no ear to her 
petitions, but bore her through the western gate, and — 
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so to the brick gate in the rampart, placed her in a car- 
riage behind six horses, and set out with her for Caer- 
leon, where her mother lived in obscurity. At her 
door they set her down, and leaving the carriage at 
Usk, returned to Raglan one by one in the night, 
mounted on the horses. By the warders who admitted 
them they were supposed to be returned from distinct 
missions on the king’s business. 

Many were the speculations in the castle as to the 
fate of mistress Amanda Serafina Fuller, but the com- 
mon belief continued to be that she had been carried 
off by Satan, body and soul. 

(To be continued.) 


Cppermost Copics. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN COMMISSION. 


To the Christian Public: 

HE Board of Indian Commissioners, in view 
of the present agitation upon Indian affairs, feel 
moved to present this brief address to the Christian 
©ommunions of the land, nine of whose missionary or- 
ganizations we may regard as our particular constitu- 
encies. Speaking from our own deep and honest 
convictions, we ask careful and prayerful attention to 

the statements and appeals which we here make. | 
First. The present policy of the Government toward 
the Indians is eminently humane and Christian; and 
being such should command the aid and support of all 
religious bodies and all Christian men. That policy is 
peace. It proposes the government of the three hun- 
dred thousand Indians in the land by moral and relig- 
ious means; to civilize and elevate them by the same 
agencies which are used by Christian missions through- 
out the world, supplemented by such aid and succor 
as the Government can give. To this end not only 
every member of this board, but nearly all the eighty 


Indian agents who disburse the bounties of the Gov- | 


ernment to the Indians, are appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the various missionary societies or religious 
bodies which have missions among them. The co- 
operation of the Government with these religious 
bodies is not formal, but is full, generous and cordial. 
Second. This policy, despite the assaults upon it, has 
been eminently successful. The Indians are taking on 
the dress, manners, habits, and occupations of civil- 
ized life. The children are being educated in our own 
tongue, and, with the parents, are being taught the 
industries needful for support and prosperity in a civ- 
ilized state. The exceptions to this rule are mainly 
among three or four large and powerful bands of 
Sioux Indians, under able chiefs, who occupy a wild 
region in the high altitudes of the Rocky Mountains. 


These chiefs desire no teachers or preachers, and no 


instruction either in books or civilizing arts. But 
even among these wild bands there is marked im- 
provement, and great promise in the line of peace, 
order and quiet for the future. 

Third. Much care, and in the experience gained, in- 
creasing care is taken by the religious bodies in the 
selection of men to be nominated for appointments as 
agents. Some of these larger agencies.require talents 
in the agent of a higher class than can easily be com- 
manded by the small salaries affixed bylaw. It would 
not seem strange, therefore, if now and then one 
should prove incompetent, or, considering the infirmi- 
ties of our nature and the unscrupulous character of 
some of the contractors and traders with whom they 
are brought in contact, now and then one should be- 
come corrupt; but we feel confident that in this de- 
partment the Government was never so honestly 
served as at the present time. It is but fair to say that 
there is no hesitation on the part of the Government 
to remove agents on our recommendation, who are 
proved to be incompetent or corrupt. Neither this 
board nor the Government would be justified in ac- 
cepting loud-mouthed accusations for proof of guilt, 
especially in view of the fact that most of the charges 
of fraud and incompetency came from disappointed 
contractors and traders, whose hope of gains, under 
the more careful letting of contracts and rigid inspec- 
tion of supplies, is gone. Nor, on the other hand, 
would they be justified in withholding the most rigid 
investigation when, as in some cases, charges are made 
by respectable and responsible parties. 

Fourth. We are not aware of the existence of any 
“rings” in connection with the Indian service differing 
at all from the ‘“‘rings’’ or combinations which are 
seen by all shrewd men in connection with the letting 
of all large contracts in other public or in private 
service. Where there is a carcass, the vultures will 
gather. It is the duty of this board to watch, and as 
far as possible to circumvent, the success of these 
combinations, and thus secure for the Government 
and for the Indian the largest benefit to be derived 
from the Government appropriations. The experience 
of the past, we trust, has been advantageous; an@ 
while the administration of this year in respect to 
purchasing, inspecting, and forwarding annuity goods 
has been as careful as possible, we are resolved upon 
as careful a disbursement through the agents as can 
be had through our own personal oversight and such 
helps as the law provides. It is due to the Govern- 
meut to say that in this matter we are not hindered, 
but aided in every way allowed by the law. 

Fifth. From the foregoing statements it will be seen 
that the success of this humane policy depends largely 


upon the sagacity and. wisdom of the missionary 
boards in the selection of men whom they nominate 
for the positions of agents. Men of capacity in every- 
day affairs, as well as men of good character, are re- 
quired for this work—men whose every-day influence 
is in itself elevating and civilizing—men who have 
some capacity for leadership, and conscience enough 
to constrain them ever in a right direction. Again, 
there is required on the part of all good men a com- 
prehension of the difficulties of this work, a fair 
amount of patience with those who admivpister it, and 
a disposition to wait for proof of corruption, before 
they withdraw confidence from those who have de- 
servedly enjoyed it. 

Much of the present clamor is raised and promoted 
by bad men, and is aimed at this humane policy with 
a desire to destroy it, even though its destruction 
should lead to the extermination of the Indians. We 
cannot, therefore, close this address without asking 
earnest attention to the fact, that for several years, 
the Indian service asa whole aud in detail, has been, 
and still is, virtually within the supervision and con- 
trol of the religious bodies of the country; and upon 
them and the Christian community will rest, to a large 
extent, the ultimate success or failure of the policy of 
humanity and justice in our dealings with the rem- 
nants of this once powerful race. 

CLINTON B. FIs«, 
JOHN D. LANG, 
B. RoBeEkrts, 
E. A. Hayt, 
E. M. 
STICKNEY, 
_A. C. BARsTow, 
F. H. SMITH, 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 
LONG BRANCH, July 27, 1875. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE INDIAN 
RING. 


{From the Nation] 


R. MACVEAGH’S statement makes it neces- 

sary to recall the fact that six of the ten Indian 
Commissioners originally appointed by the President 
in 1867 on this last basis, and mostly men of high stand- 
ing in the religious world—such as Mr. William E. 
Dodge—resigned in 1874, and published a letter to the 
President, in which they expressed their regret that 
the Secretary of the Interior (Delano) had not urged 
on Congress the legislation they had previously asked 
for, making the Indian Bureau independent of the 
Department of the Interior (Delano). They com- 


plained, moreover, that the Indian appropriation | 


passed that year was saddled with the condition that 


-all the accounts should be audited in Washington, and 


all other duties imposed on them be discharged in 
the same place. They doubtless saw in this provision 
what the general public saw in it—an artfully devised 
scheme for getting rid of them; perhaps suggested by 
the person most interested in getting rid of them 
(Delano). They added, too, that the overruling of 
their decisions by the Department of the Interior 
(Delano), of which they had had ample experience, 
would render their auditing idle and vexatious, and 
that a Board like theirs under the control of the De- 
partment of the Interior (Delano) would be a useless 
appendage to the service. Mr. Dodge subsequently 
explained to a reporter of the Tribune—and the state- 


ment has never been contradicted—that they found 


that when they awarded a contract to somebody out- 
side the Indian Ring, it would be awarded soon after 
to some one whom they had tried to avoid. The law, 
too, he said, required that all bills should be audited 
by them, but gave the ultimate power of payment to 
the Secretary of the Interior (Delano), and it was fre- 
quently found that bills which they had disallowed 
were paid by him (Delano) all the same. Now, as 


they were allowed to resign, while the worthy Delano. 


retained and still retains his place, we wish Mr. 


MacVeagh would inform us what conciusion a fairly 


charitable and honest man is to draw regarding the 
President’s good faith in the execution of the “hu- 
mane policy.” | 


ARE COURTS ABOVE CRITICISM ? 
(From the New York Nation.) 


HE assumption, let us say in the first place, 

-L made by some of those who have defended the 

(T weed) decision, that the tribunal is too “august ’”’ to 
be criticised, is not only wrong but preposterous. It is 
very true that what the highest court in a State decides 
to be law is law, and must not be resisted, but obeyed; 
but no one who has looked into the volumes of the New 
York reports can be unaware that one of the charac- 
teristic features of the law as announced by the judges 
of this tribunal is that, in vulgar parlance, it is so 
often six of one and a half a dozen of the other; unan- 
imity being to al] appearances the thing most dreaded 
by the court, and a learned diversity of opinion that 
most desired. What the Court of Appeals announces 
to be the law is the law; but then the question is, 
What has the Court of Appeals announced? If we are 
really prevented from criticising its decisions, we are 
certainly poorly off. Of course the criticism ought to 
be carefully made; and we must think that Mr. O’Conor 
did his case an injury by his manner of putting it. 
But there is something positively grotesque in the no- 
tion that in these days and in this city we are not to 
criticise a judge. Three of them have been got rid of 


by means of the most open and unqualified attacks on 
the part of the press and the Iegal profession; and we 
hardly supposed that, three years after the impeach- 
ment of Barnard, we should hear that the “august” 
nature of a New York elective court placed its judg- 
ments beyond and above criticism. Judges who are 
elected may be retlected, and how are we to tell 
whether to cast our vote for Judges Andrews and 
Folger at the next election, supposing them to be re- 
nominated, unless we kuow whether the decision in 
the Tweed case was right; and how can we find this 
out except by general discussion? The good layman 
cannot be expected, even by those who urge upon 
him the necessity of going to primaries, to spend his 
days and nights in a law library, hunting up the law 
of habeas corpus and cumulative sentences, so that he 
may know how to cast his ballot. The only way in 
which he can arrive at a decision is by getting the 
opinion of the profession on the merits of the jurists 
who are likely to be recommended to him. The no- 
tion that the judges cannot reply is an antiquated 
delusion. 
be the most effective reply possible; and, in the second 
place, the chief-justice can well perfectly have a news- 
paper in terview and explain his motives. This is 
what the present chief-justice of the court does 
every few months, no doubt after consultation with 
his brethren. 2 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
{From the Independent.] 


OU ask why the University of Vermont was 
not represented at the Saratoga regatta. It 
certainly was not for lack of facilities for training, for 
we have, as you suggest, a beautiful lake on one side 
of us and a beautiful river on another side. Neither 
was it from lack of manliness in our men. The Usi- 
versity was ‘‘ represented” in almost every great battle 
of the Rebellion, from Bull Run to Petersburg, having 
sent to the field a larger number in proportion to its 
total roll than any other New England college. But the 
fact is that neither the character of our community 
nor the traditions of the college are such as to encour- 
age sporting habits. A large proportion of our stu- 
dents—large enough te determine the prevailing tone 
of the institution—are sons of farmers, frugal, indus- 
trious fellows, who are working theirown way through 
college and who at the time of the regatta are swing- 
ing the scythe in the hayfield or handling the compass 
and chdin on the railroad. Besides, though they are 
poor, they are proud, and would regard it as beneath 
the dignity of a free-born Vermonter to expose their 
muscle in public, like gladiators in the amphitheater, 
for Mrs. Morrissey and other high-bred dames to bet 
on. If you will get up a contest in some honest and 
useful work, and will insure us against the intrusion 
of gamblers and blacklegs, we will engage to be “ rep- 
resented.”” Meanwhile, we must answer your question 
why we were not at Saratoga by pleading that we are 
too busy, too poor, and too proud. 
Very respectfully, 
M. H. BUCKHAM. 


BURLINGTON, Vt., July 26, 1875. 


Che Household. 


OUR “ BIRD-JOURNAL.” 
By AMANDA B. HARRS. 


HERE was something almost pathetic, if it 
had not been a little ludicrous, in the way in 
which we—two girls of us—once set out to study orni- 
thology; for, in the first place, we had no spare time 
in which to go off to the swamps, woods, old orchards, 
and river banks to see the wild birds in their favorite 
haunts; we would never have had a bird shot for our 
benefit; we had been brought up to look upon it as a 
most outrageous, a most unpardonable thing, to rob a 
nest, so that we could not bring ourselves to the com- 
mittal of such an act as to abstract even one egg— 
plainly, our facilities in some very essential respects 
were small. 
Furthermore, we had not books to help us; only 


| once in a while we secured the loan of a work on orni-— 
thology for a day or so, just long enough to tantalize 


with its stores of information which we could appro- 
priate only by morsels few and far between. Long 
ago, indeed, we had seen all the volumes of Audubon’s 
Birds, and vividly we recalled those ample pages 
whereon were depicted in life size and in colors like life 
every bird known to him, each with its natural sur- 
roundings and accessories—flaming orioles and tana- 
gers, sparrows in most delicate shadings of tender gray 
and brown, buntings in shades still softer and lovelier, 
mottled quail and pheasant and partridge in the sere 
stubble or among the fallen leaves, flamingoes and 


cranes and bitterns and loons and snipes standing in 


dejected attitude on lonesome meadows or among the 
reeds beside some melancholy marsh, great birds of 
prey*that build in mountain solitudes, sea-fowl that 
breed on island precipices over-hanging the sea, and 
all the strange and beautiful birds he had sought out 
in his ‘years of wandering over the continent. 


And once we had had a good look over the pages of | 


Bewick’s British Birds—delightful book! Could any 
romance be more fascinating than that book to a 
child? Free from technicalities, its narratives are 
straightforward, homely, and easily understood. And 


In the first place, their decisions ought to 
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_ how much reading there is in those “ two volumes in 
one’! and how clean and sharp the type! how neat 
and distinct the engravings of the birds in their 
haunts, and all those little head and tail pieces, such as 
a feather, two feathers, a bird’s nest, a stranded boat, 
a cross by the way-side, a ‘“‘ rock standing up alone in 
a sea of billow and spray’?! Who does not remember 
how Jane Eyre, a forlorn and ill-used child, shut her- 
self in to happiness and that book on that rainy after- 
noon, and the vivid word-pictures she made of 
Bewick’s little vignettes? 

How our ignorance shamed and our helplessness 
dismayed us as we thought of all there was to be 
learned, and of the men who knew so much! but we 
resolved to make the best of what we had, and what 
we did find out we would know for a certainty; for 
what is the use of knowing the name of bird or flower 
if it is not the right one? Facts were facts, and we 
wanted to acquaint ourselves with them; we had our 
garden trees, and the open sky over our heads; and 
birds were always winging by and above us. It was 
most emphatically a pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, but we kept our eyes open and began a “ Bird- 
Journal.”’ 

First to come into it was a company of the “lesser 
red-polls.”” We found them out for ourselves—small 
matter enough perhaps to other people, but a great 
thing and a good beginning tous. It was on one of 
the last days of March, when it seemed as if at length 
the severity of an unusually cold winter was about to 
come to an end; the snow had melted away on the 
sunny side of the church near by, and there was just 
that one bare spot of earth, and no other anywhere. 
These lovely creatures spied it out with their sharp 
eyes, and came and alighted, picking up something 
which seemed very good to them, and so tame that one 
could almost catch them. They all had red heads, 
and some of them breasts of the same color—tbe mel- 
lowest, softest red, like crimson toned down with gray, 
and as for the rest of their bodies they were of the 
same general grayish appearance streaked with fine 
bars of white as the chipping sparrows. Doubtless 
they had been a long time in the vicinity, but this was 
the one only opportunity to us. And the same was 
true of the white-throated sparrows which came to 
our premises during a spring snow-storm, sang for us 
from morning till night in notes most delicious while 
they rified our fruit-trees of the buds, then departed, 
probably on their homeward way up to the north. 

Next in order we were treated to a protr&cted visit 
from certain sparrow-like buntings, journeying by 
slow stages from the Middle States, where they had 
been wintering, back to their summer-house in the 
region round Hudson’s Bay. They came in flocks, re- 
ceiving large additions from day to day. It would 
almost seem as if this had been agreed upon as a place 
of rendezvous. It was a backward season, and as they 
found food in abundance they were in no haste to 
proceed on their way. They literally took possession 
here. The ground was covered with them and the 
trees were fAll of them. It was in the midst of a cold, 
easterly rain-storm that they came, but they minded 
nothing about the weather. They spread themselves 
over the newly bared earth, and among the dry weeds 
and the dead stalks of the asparagus bed they ban- 
queted, evidently on seeds that had remained above 
ground under the snow. 

They made so much noise, singing and chirping con- 
tinually, that we went out to hear them better and get 
a nearer look at them. As we advanced they would 
start up almest from under our feet and alight a few 
steps further on. Like all of these birds of passage 
that call upon us as they are journeying through our 
country, they were tame as if they bad spent the win- 
ter near the abodes of men. If we kept quiet they did 
not mind us at all. And that is the only way if one 
would study birds—one must have patience and—time. 
If you remain motionless in your place, as if you were 
@ post or a stone, they wil] regard you as one, ap- 
proach within a few feet of you and do as if you were 
not there. There is a passage in one of Emily Bronté’s 
novels where a wretched lover—Heathcote, perhaps— 
goes out of doors and stands under a tree brooding 
over his misery, keeping still so long birds come about 
him and even light in his hair. 

Our birds were in shape like a canary, but larger, 
the males of a lively slate, with dark heads and pale 
ash-colored breasts, and when flying they displayed 

- broad bands of white down the edges of their tails; 
the females were shorter and thicker, and chiefly in 
ash, their heads not so dark, their breasts not so light, 
their shoulders and wings of dead, leaden hue—dull 
copies of their mates. There was no great beauty 
about either, but their vivacity was something won- 
derful. Every one of them seemed to be making a 
sound of some kind, and a very happy one too. They 
were noisier than the English sparrows, and far more 
musical. Some of them seemed to do nothing but 
twitter, and the rest had a song which they sung over 
and over without cessation, except as they caught up 
aseed ortwo. It was like that of a canary when try- 
ing to learn, before he ventured on the bigher, notes, 
only more animated. Not that our bunting’s little 
song was without character of its own; it was very 
cheery and very sweet, and all -this from a hundred 
tiny throats at a time was interspersed with soft coax- 
ings and loving responses, small ications in 
tones of ineffable content between the many newly- 
mated pairs who had found each other and chosen 
each other on their journey. Certainly there never 


were happier, more social, better satisfied birds than 
this great flock that were gofng north in company. 

No such flocks or anything like them came under 
our observation after that, but other migrating birds 
arrived in swift successicn, too rapid indeed for us, 
and in such variety that we.were bewildered and 
baffied in our efforts to find out who and what they 
were, what were their ways, whence they came and 
whither they were going. Many passed on, to. be seen 
no more until they winged their way southward in 
the autumn, but hundreds remained—enough to quite 
dishearten us. 

Then commenced the nest-building of our own famil- 
iar birds, and we had infinitely more than we could do 
to report the skirmishes, the consultations, the unac- 
countable but most interesting proceedings taking 
place under our eyes, at our very doors, in our own 
trees and chimneys; and the “ Bird-journal,’”’ though 
very unsatisfactory and at best fragmentary, waxed 
voluminous. 


THE STRANGER GUEST. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


Y house hath known a strange, strange guest ; 
I bade him not, and when his shadow fell 
Across my threshold, and his name I guessed, 
My sinking heart his mission knew full weil. 


Within the chamber dark and still 
His darker presence made no outward sign ; 
But in my heart a solemn, awful thrill 
Portended heavy woe to me and mine. 


My anguish found its voice at last; 
Exceeding bitter was my pleading cry— 
“ Oh, spare! spare! spare! oh, let this cup but pass, 
And I will bless thee daily till I die!’’ 


No sound nor any voice I heard; 
But sudden, as I raised my bowéd head, 
The heavy, darkened air seemed highly stirred, 
And hovering over me, with wings outspread, 
A glorious Presence! radiant, fa, 
With lips that smiled so lovingly on me 
And on the babe that in his arms he bare— 
The babe that lately lay upon my knee: 
My anguished heart found perfect rest ; 
With vision sudden grown as clear as air 
I saw that in my dreaded stranger guest 
I entertained an angel unaware ! 


Che Hittle Folks. 


THE DISCONTENTED CLAM SHELL. 


By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


S a clam-total it never thought much about 
life; nor did it trouble itself with worriments 
concerning the future so long as it burrowed content- 
edly in the sand, and the salt tides ebbed and flowed 
above it with their own irregular regularity. That 
was happiness enough for any clam! The tribe knew 
no saltier depths of ambition, and they are supposed to 
have brought felicity to a fine point, and are become 
a proverb and by-word therefor. | 
But oue day Fate swooped down in the shape of a 


‘clam digger with bare legs, a basket and a spade, and 


the whole current of events was changed. Literally 
and figuratively the happiness of the exhumed clam 
went to pot. The clam itself became chowder; the 
blanched, divorced shells that once had been its prison 
house, were cast, despised and rejected, on a heap of 
like refuse, where so much misery found the quality 
of the consolation that is to be derived from plenty of 
company. 

But even this did not last long, for before its elegiac 
murmurings were fairly begun, an idle fellow came 
sauntering along the sands, whistling, as most evil-dis- 
posed male creatures are wont to do when brooding 
their mischief,—marked a sea-mew floating on the 
waves, and out of pure malice—for the poor fowl had 
done him no harm!—picked up our particular shell 
and ‘fired’ it at the bird without the smallest pros- 
pect of hitting it. 

Very lonely now was our poor clam shell, tossed 
upon the billows of chance, endless and aimless, its 
bosom filled with hollow self-bewailipgs, and the bitter 
murmurs of envy and discontent. Wheresoever it 
was cast, its general state of mind was an ardent long- 
ing to be * Oh! anywhere but here!” 

Now a great foam-crested breaker would sweep it 
far up the shore, and the receding tide leave it strand- 
ed high on the hot sands; anon an eddy would suck it 
out far into the deep, green water, where it would 
swing and spin helplessly amid the rush and roar. 

Sadly was it tossed and beaten by the savage storms 
that whipped the waves, and driven into strange har- 
bors, and stranded among wild, awful rocks where it 
was sometimes forced into exceedingly queer com- 
panies. 

“Misery makes strange bed-fellows!’’ complained 
the clam shell querulously, when, after being long 
storm-tossed the angry billows, seething and swirling, 
flung their poor play-thing aloft, and he fell with a 
splash into a calm pool bigh in the hollow of the great, 
broken rocks off Prout’s Neck. 

He appeared to express the general sentiment, for a 
tone of plaintiveness prevailed among the inhabitants 


| of the pool. 


| that! 


**T should think so! Misery, indeed!” cried a small 
“ounner,” whipping the water spasmodically with 
its tail. 

‘““If one could only have a little quiet!” grumbled a 
limpet. 

** Bed-fellows!”” echoed a tiny star-fish who had 
secured the only desirable quarters, in a moist, cool 
shallow, under a tuft of crimson sea-weed. He was a 
haughty fellow, and spoke in a tone meant to keep 
inferiors in their own place. “I’m not so sure about | 
It is a beastly place, and there’s no society, but 
I don’t consider myself a ‘ bed-fellow,’ Ican tell you;” 
and he looked with scorn on a piéce of drift-wood 
covered with barnacles that was wedged in the crevice 
near by. 

** At least there’s no doubt about the misery,’’ gasped 
the cunner, flopping desperately, and circling rapidly 
in an agony of despair, for the sun shone hot on the 
pool, and death seemed only a question of time. 

‘“* Well—comparatively—I admit the present misery. 
But superlatively—no,” spake upacrusty old barnacle 
with a pompousair. ‘It is plain that you’re a young 
thing and have never traveled.” 

‘*] fear I shall never be much older,” sighed the 
cunner. 

** Never give up the ship!” said the barnacle ‘That's 
our family motto, and we’ve stuck toit.”_ 

““Which?’’ asked the clam shell, choosing to appear 
stupid rather than to be dropped out of the conversa- 
tion altogether. 

“Both, my friend. We've stuck to the motto, and 
we’ve stuck tothe ship. That, indeed, is how I hap- 
pen to be here at this moment.” : 

“Tf you hadn’t you might have been in a Better 
place,’’ suggested the clam shell. : 

Here the cunner uttered a faint groan which, being 
mistaken for one of disapproval, a small crustacean 
who always sided with the majority—which, perhaps, 
accounts for his supple joints—piped out, __ 

“Principles—not policy. That's the idea!” 

- ‘My young friend,” began the barnacle, with the 
most offensively pompous air and tone, addressing the 
cynical clam shell, ‘‘ Have you never heard that there 
is a tide in the affairs of—ahem—testacea? Well, then 
wait forit. That’s all you’ve got to do.” 

Whereupon the barnacle, with ‘an expression of cold 
disapprobation, dismissed the clam shell from his 
further notice and turning to his own kindred closely 
crowding about him on the bit of wreck—for barnacles 
are as clannish as Highlanders—began to hold forth on 
the far exceeding miseries that had befallen him in 
distant seas. 

He had seen wonderful things—that barnacle, and 
bore the scar of many an adventure which he was fond 
of relating. He had injured his shell in scraping over 
the coral reefs of Florida, and nearly lost his life in the 
Strait of Bubelmandeb, and liked nothing better than 
bragging about the dangers he had encountered. 
Being the patriarch of his clan, he kept the talk a geod 
deal to himself, and as the clam shell, edging nearer, 
listened, his heart was consumed with envy, and he 
demanded: 

“Why was not I created a barnacle? That were 
something like living!”’ 

And this wicked, unfaithful clam shell actually be- 
gan to believe that there was no use at all, as there 
certainly was no beauty, in being what he waa. 

As the sun went down, the night wind cooled off the 
pool, and hope began to revive in the cunner’s breast; 
in a voice feeble and exhausted she implored some one 
to tellher what time the tide would turn. 

The star-fish did not condescend to answer, being 
engrossed in a eulogistic monologue upon his high 
and splendid relations who were now showing their 
glittering rays in the soft sky, and the clam shell, list- 
ening, would infallibly have fallen into an envious 
frame of mind over the superior destiny of its five- 
pointed neighbor, bad not the barnacle again taken 
the floor. 

He was much puffed up about the wonders he had 
seen and the vast experiences through which he had 
passed. Very brilliant and beguiling was his talk 
about the best society of many waters; delightful 
were his little anecdotes concerning cuttle-fish, hippo- 
potami, and narwhals. He had evidently moved in 
the first circles, had hob-a-nobed with manatees, 
scraped acquaintance with sharks, and flattered him- 
self that only aseries of accidents beyond his control 
had delayed his introduction to the veritable sea ser- 
pent himself. Then his talk veered to reefs and har- 
bors, to shells, divers, and matters concerning the 
marvelous treasures of the deep. _ 

It was as if he had driven a barbed harpoon straight 
home to the poor clam shell’s heart, when he went on 
to describe the rainbow wonders of the mother-o’- 
pearl’s radiant lining and the moonlight shimmer of 
the fair gem she bears in her breast. 

The clam shell groaned audibly. 

At last! at last, his hitherto vague and nebulous dis- 
| content bad found a local habitation and a name. 


| Why! why, bad nota kind Fate created him a pearl 


oyster instead of a commonplace, despised clam ? 
Long after the barnacle was sound asleep and vir- 
tuously snoring, the star-fish withdrawn behind his 
sea-weed draperies in slumbers of midnight, the clam 
shell lay broad awake, pondering this question. To be 
sure he found no answer; and it was absurd enough to 


ask. 
Suppose the buttercups should cry out, demanding 


why they were not made roses? Or the stars should» 
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pea together, clamoring to know why they were not 

created comets? What a hubbub there would be; and 
what a waste of force—which, by the way, is just what 
a slothful discontent always is. 

But still he pondered, undismayed; and being withal 
quite a poetical fellow, he pictured to himself that 
other fate which might have been his, reveled in the 
soft splendor of those iris colors, and simpered over 
the shimmering whiteness of the pearl he had not got 
within his breast. So he dreamed idle dreams, and 
hugged his trouble, and grew morbid and misanthropic 
over himeelf. 

But that was not the worst of it! He persisted in 
magnifying the fact of his not being a pearl oyster into 
& personal injury, and nursed bis grievance until he 
became a very bitter-minded, carping, disagreeable 
clam shell, with no faith in the ultimate working of 
things for the best. 

The rising tide swept the bit of wreck off to sea, 
stranded the helpless cunner in a higher, hotter, shal- 
lower pool- where it gasped and flopped worse than 
ever, and bore the clam shell off on a foamy crest, 
murmuring as usual against fate, and asking foolish 
questions about why this and that happened thus and 
80. 

I suppose he fancied that he could have ordered 
events much more wisely. It was just like his silly, 
short-sighted conceit. 

He grumbled because the star-fish was left in volup- 
tuous ease to sleep soft in his crimson-curtained bou- 
doir, or to bask in the high lights of his lofty rela- 
tions. 

The clam shell did not know that a professor of 
many ologies came along burrowing in the sands and 
dredging among the pools, who, finding the star-fish, 
tore him from his luxurious and exclusive repose to 
be dried as a specimen fora cabinet and illustrate a 
decture on marine mollusca. 

He grumbled because the little cunner was thus cut 
short in its career, regarding it as unpardonably waste- 
ful, when it is well known that cunners of any size 
worth catching are, properly served, an excellent fish. 

He did not know that a starving sea-mew found 
and bore it home triumphantly to her hungry family, 
and thus, though the poor little cunner went to the 
wall, the interests of the greatest number were prop- 
erly observed. 

He grumbled that the useless bit of driftwood might 
much better have been cast high and dry than floated 
out to sea. 

He did not know that thus floating, one day small 
drowning hands grasped at it, clung to it, and so was 
saved a little child that was the darling of a happy 
home and loving hearts. 

Most of all, of course, he grumbled about himself; 
about his ugly, dead white color—almost all the shells 
of his family had the fortune to be ringed, streaked, 
or speckled, with rich, dark hues! About his smooth, 
_ perfect oval shape; he did not see why he could not 
at least have had a whorl or a few attractive spines! 

He did not know what was about to happen to him! 

Over the beautiful shore of Old Orchard Beach, 
over the green, glittering waters that sung to it, 
dawned a golden summer day; blue skies brooded 
tenderly above; soft airs rippled the glassy sea as it 
lazily crawled up the white sands, and indolently 
. toyed with the shell. By and by, tired of its trifling, 
it crept back to its caves and forgot its plaything. 

The clam shell could not let such an opportunity for 
repining pass in silence, and he accordingly executed 
a particularly pathetic lament, bitterly reviling his 
ewn appearanee the while. 

‘So vilely white! so extraordinarily commonplace! 
80 execrably smooth, and round, and insignificant!”’ 
he exclaimed, as a little girl with a pretty Indian bas- 
ket in her hand went by in quest of marine treasures. 
“Look at that now! Not even a child will pick me 
up 1’?. 

Feeling that now, at last, all had been said, that the 

climax of woe was reached, that henceforth words 
were idle to express his sense of wrong, he fell into a 
state of sullen apathy, and lay glistening on the wet 
sands, a very comely clam shell indeed, if he had but 
chosen to look at himself in that light, waiting for the 
next stroke of Fate. 
. Slowly but surely it was coming down upon him, in 
the shape of a young lady who was fair tosee. Her 
pretty face was shaded by a broad-brimmed seaside 
hat; her delicate draperies floated breezily as she 
strolled along, talking pleasantly to another young 
lady, and looking keenly about her as they walked 
along. 

“Yes, dear; a lonely beach, as you say. It has but 
one fault. There are so few shells.’’ 

“Oh! for that matter, one can’t find any worth hav- 
ipg upon any of our shores, Dolly. I know, for I have 
tried. We have nothing at all beautiful or rare,” said 
the other, carelessly, her contemptuous tone cutting 
our poor, sensitive clam shell to the heart. 

It is not always pleasant to be agreed with. I sup- 
pose that clams must think so too, as a general thing, 
for I have observed that they make it a practice to 
disagree with a great many people themselves. 

“Rare!” replied Dolly, laughing. ‘* Why, here it is, 
at our very feet—the shell I have been hoping and 
hunting for ever since I came here.” 

“That’s nonsense! It is only a clam skell!” 


“Only? That shows how little you know about 
clam shells, my dear. Let- me tell you this is really 
quite a rare one. Look at its pretty, perfect form, , 


and its snowy whiteness. You may search among a | 


thousand and not find one so smooth and nice.” 

“Is it possible that you are going to carry that thing 
home, Dolly? What will you do next, I wonder ?’’ 

The clam shell wondered too; but Dolly calmly an- 
swered : 

‘* You'll see, dear.”’ 

At home, in her pretty seaside room, the shell lay 
for days on a table in a sunny bay-window, among 
hues so bright and strange the fabled splendors of the 
mother-o’-pearl were eclipsed and gradually forgotten. 
So engrossed was he with the wonders of his new sur- 
roundings—a knot or two of gay ribbons, a Roman 
scarf of richest dyes, and a board of curious shape 
that was daubed with spots of brilliant colors such as 
he had never even dreamed of—that, although the sea 
sung its low songs on the shore, the shell actually for- 
got to wish himself back, or to be glad that he wasn’t, 
or to indulge in an sort of grumbling. 

One morning Dolly came in radiant from her early 
walk in the woods, with a few delicate wild flowers 
she had gathered in her hand. 

Selecting the loveliest of these, she placed them in 
a glass of water, and then fell to work. 

** Now, we shall see!’”’ thought the clam shell. 

She took a fine brush, dipped it into one and another 
brilliant daub of color, and touched the shell daintily 


| until presently he found himself transformed, and 


glowing with pride, ecstasy and paint, he exclaimed, 
I blossom like the rose!”’ 

Then Miss Dolly, smiling, pleased and thoughtful 
upon her work, took upa pen and wrote to the sick 
child at home. 

‘*My darling, I. promised to send you something 


pretty from the sea-side, as you could not come to. 


gather treasures for yourself. 

‘*This, when I found it, was not what one would call 
a pretty shell, but love and labor have made it beauti- 
ful. Love and labor can beautify, yes, dear, and 
glorify the poorest, commonest things of life. That is 
what J have learned from our little clam shell. Is it 
not a good sermon for such a humble little preacher? 

‘* As 1 painted this for you, I remembered how some- 
times—not often, my darling!—you have repined, and 
wondered of what use it is for you to lie there, ill and 
helpless. And a thought came to me which, if I were 
a poet, I would make into beautiful verses for you and 
all who suffer and do not understand. It should have 
a verse about there being shadows only because there 
is sunshine, and I think there should bea moral run- 
ning through it, showing that it is trial which makes 
us strong, and tribulation which helps us grow towards 
perfection. 

‘This little clam shell may have been discontented 
too—who knows? It may have wished itself a peri- 
winkle, or a Portuguese man-of-war, or a nautilus. 
It may have fretted at being tossed by the waves, 
swept up by the tide, worn smooth by the wash of 
waters and the sand, and bleached by the hot suns; 
and yet all these things—its tribulations it perhaps 
thought them—were just the process which made it 
the smooth white shell for my purpose, and out of 
many it only is found worthy of bearing this message 
of hope, and love, and comfort to my sick darling.”’ 

At this moment “‘ dear’”’ came in, looked over Dolly’s 
shoulder, kissed her, and read aloud what she had 
written. 

Thereat the shell was greatly amazed, and so deeply 
he pondered Dolly’s parable, that being packed in 
cotton, expressed three hundred miles, and unpacked 
again with exclamations of rapture hardly aroused 
him. 

Not until a little hot hand held him lovingly against 
a small, wasted cheek; not until bright, hollow eyes 
eagerly and admiringly devoured his beauties and 
would not be parted from the “little preacher darling 
Dolly had sent,”’ did the scales fall from his vision, 
and repentance for his discontent set in. 

He became as meek of spirit as, heretofore, he had 
been froward, and only once did he go to the other 
extreme so far as to fall into a vainglorious state. 

That was when he for the first time beheld his splen- 
dors reflected in the sick child’s silver porringer. 

Dazzled, he bethought himself of the mother-o’-pearl 
he had envied and, briefly puffed up, he rather haugh- 
tily exclaimed, ‘** Faugh! what an end I coveted. Shirt- 
buttons!”’ 


LITTLE JAKE AGAIN. 
By CovusIn Sus. 


EVERAL months ago I told the children read- 
ers of the Christian Union some funny things 
about a little dog named Jake, whose home is on a 
railroad train. Some of the young people liked the 
story, and felt so much interested in the little dog’s 
odd way of living that they asked me to “tell them 
more about Jake.’’ Freddie S—— wrote what the 
girls would call a real cute note, all in capital letters. 
A very nice note, too, for a boy only five years old. 
Willie S—— and Lizzie R—— said they liked the story 
because it was true. 
Well, children, I am writing this on Jake’s train, and 
he is in the car with me, just now trotting up the 


| aisle at the conductor’s heels. Shall I tell you how he 


looks? He is about a foot and a half high, and rather 
long for a dog no taller than be is. His back is broad 
and fiat, and he is just as black as he can be. His ears 
are little, and his head very long, as (I have heard), is 


usual with very wise people. He is very fat, and no 
wonder: Jake has a good appetite, and very many of 
his friends like to share their nice lunches with him. 
He is very dainty in his tastes, too, likes cake and 
sweetmeats, but when I give him a piece of bread and 
butter licks off the butter and leaves the bread. ~ He 
wears a little brass collar around his neck, and on it 
his name engraved : 


“JAKE SEIZE, 
ENGINE—MOUNTAINEER. 
6. P. BR.” 


Lately he became very reckless in jumping about on 
the platforms, and fell off several times, and made his 
master so uneasy that he would not let him travel for 
awhile. So, to punish him and make him more care- 
ful, he penned him up at his home in R., and left 
orders that Jake should not be allowed to get out for 
an hour. Of course, the dog did not like this confine- 
ment, and seemed to think himself very badly treated 


in being kept away from his usual place; when he . 


would hear the last toot of the whistle, and ring of the 
bell, he would howl and bark fearfully, and try to get 
out to follow the train, and if in any way he could 
effect his escape just then, he would follow on; but if 
kept confined for an hour, seemed to know such an act 
would be foolish, and although not merry and bright 
in his ways as when on the train, still seemed re- 
signed. 

But he knew just as well when his train was due at 
R., and would grow restless, and trot out on the plat- 
form, and look eagerly down the track for the expect- 
ed train. And, then, when the well-known whistle 
would blow, Jake’s joy knew no bounds! 
ductor told me as a fact, Jake always would be the 
first at such times to welcome his beloved engine, 
standing right on the edge of the platform, and would 
bark at, leap against, and push back with his paws, 
any one who tried to stand in front of him. Indeed, 


at one time he bit a boy in the leg who persisted in dis- - 


puting his place. Funny Jake! 

At one time he fell from the front platform when 
the cars were going very rapidly, and the train men 
who saw his fall were much frightened, fearing their 
little favorite would be crushed to death. Eagerly 
they leaned over to watch his fate. What was their 
surprise to see Jake (without a word of advice or warn- 
ing), stretch himself at full length between the sleep- 
ers, and lie there motionless until the whole train had 
passed over him. Now wasn’t that smart? Is it a 
wonder Jake has a long head? 

You know the steps of the platform to the cars are 
open... Jake never gets up the steps as we do, but runs 
under and springs on the lower one from beneath. I 
suppose he can more easily and quickly jump on in 
this way. 

I have written this on Jake’s train as I told you, and 
now I have reached the depot where I must get off. 
Why! Jake has left the car. I wonder where he is? 
There, sitting up in the engine cab-window beside the 
engineer. Good bye, little Jake. 


Pu33Les, 


ANAGRAMS. 


Great help. 

I hire parsons. 
There we sat. 
Men eat girls. 
Best in prayer. 
Cannot in love. 
Me don’t stare. 


A DECAPITATION. 


Entire, [am an animal. Behead me, and I am found in the 
studio. Curtail, and I am much sought after. Behead and 
curtail, and I am am adverb. Rourag. 


A METAGRAM. 


ute, I often contain treasure. Change my second letter, 
and I am a decoration. Now behead me, and I am what 
many long for. Change my head, and I am never serious. 
Again change my head, and I am very troublesome. Now 
change it, and lam atrial. Again, and I am worn by gentle- 
men. Again, I am aregion toward the sunsetting. Again, 


Vio LET. 


} I am a snug abode. Again, I am keen enjoymert. Once 


again, and I am of all the best. VENA. 
A CHARADE. 


My first is very mighty. My second guides my first. My 
third carries my second. My whole oan be mastered by a 


child.  HORAGCE. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Downward. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
An adverb. Besides. 
An island. A city in Italy 
A woight. A relative. 
A vowel. A consonant. 
Wr 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 


A Metagram.—Vashti, vast, past, Nast, mast, fast, cast, sash, rash, 
gash, wash, dash, cash, hash, lash, lass, last, biast, 
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HOME. 


Dr. Field, of the Hvangelist, traveling abroad, 
writes that the American chapel at Paris, established 
by Dr. Kirk many years ago, is entirely out of debt, 
and has even pow in summer a good congregation, 
although families are coming and going all the while. 
Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, formerly of New York, is its 

. popular pastor. | 


Lamenting the steady decline in the number of 
persons who take the regular church papers or “ or- 
gans,” the Herald and Presbyter is inclined to think 
that if things go on for ten years to come as for ten 
years past the whole denominational press of our 
country will have fewer readers than the independent 
papers; and then what? Why, “the loss testruth will 
be very great’! This is mournful. 


The Pennsylvania Universalists have lately had 
something of an agitation over the question of allow- 
ing women to preach in their pulpits, and have finally 
given her the right. The leading opponent of the in- 
novation was the Rev. E. G. Brooks, one of their 
strong ministers, but the laity seem to have carried 

the day. New England Universalism has for some 
time welcomed women to the pulpit, and she is likely 
now to be a favorite in the denomination everywhere. 


Whether the Presbyterians have gained in 


strength and numbers of late as much as some other 


denominations, statistics are not at hand to show, but 
independently they have made large advances. A 
comparative summary shows an increase since 1870 of 
over four hundred and fifty churches, fifty thousand 


communicants, and seventy thousand Sunday-school 


scholars. The total contributions of the churches were 
$8,440,000 in 1870, and for the fiscal year of 1875 over a 
million more, $9,626,500. 


John Chinaman, not very extensively located 
in New York as yet, is still looked out for by the city 
missions. A Sunday-school finds a few of his race in 
its classes, and of late a night school has been kept up 
for their benefit, and patronized to some extent, the 
encouragement being sufficient to warrant the fitting 
up of a room and the furnishing it with books and 
papers. John, by the way, is planting himself in 
more than one of our Eastern cities, and will call for 
some show of interest and good-will from us. 


It seemed evident enough at the first that the 
Committee of Inquiry appointed to examine the 
charge against Bishop Whittingham of Maryland 
must exonerate him as they have. The fact that he 
rebuked the Mt. Calvary rectors for praying for the 
dead, and then quietly dropped the formal accusation 
against them was sufficient to show that he was both 
a good churchman and a prudent bishop. Of course, 
if the two ritualistic clergymen persist in their obnox- 
ious services, matters will take anotherturn. The In- 
quiry Committee took the occasion to condemn their 
alleged acts and teachings. 


August 10th is marked in the Jewish calendar 
as the ninth day of Ab—a gloomy date, on which the 
first temple of Jerusalem was destroyed, the second 
temple razed by Nebuchadnezzar, and when in subse- 
quent centuries the city itself was destroyed by Titus. 
Calling attention to this anniversary, the Jewish Mes- 
senger regrets to find so little disposition among Jews 
to observe the day in fasting and prayer, as their an- 
cestors were wont to. But it is very certain of this, 
that if the cause of the destruction was the sins of the 
nation, its restitution can be expected only through 
its virtues; and it asks whether American Jews ure 
contributing their portion to the coming of thatflay. 


Some earnest and energetic Christian people in 
the eastern part of Brooklyn have temporarily secured 
the church building on the corner of Tompkins Ave- 
nue and McDonough Street, and have organized a 
Congregational Society which they hope to make “a 
centre of religious and social influences” in that part 
of the city. For the present all the seats in the church 


are free, and the entire dependence of the society to 
defray its very moderate expenses will be upon volun- 


tary subscriptions. The ‘‘envelope plan” of weekly 
contributions has been adopted, that each one may 
feel free to give just what his means or inclination 
prompt. As for preaching, arrangements have been 
made to supply the pulpit with different ministers 
until the time comes to choose a pastor. The enter- 
prise is worthy of the heartiest support and the 
church-going people in that vicinity, whose connec- 
‘tions are at present unsettled, will doubtless, many of 
them, be glad to join it. 


A Roman Catholic priest having turned Prot- 
estant and joined the Episcopal Church in Illinois, the 
case calls out some reflections from the Church 
Journal. Had the convert been a Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, or of any other denomination, it would have been 
necessary to reordain him. As it was, he was not re- 

-ordained, and because he claimed that he had already 
. been ordained by a Catholic bishop. ‘‘ Therefore,”’ says. 


the Journal, ‘‘ there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the Episcopal Church, holding that ‘from the Apos- 
tlea’ times there have been these orders of the ministry 
in Cbrist’s Church, Bishops, Prtests, and Deacons,’ 
believes that the Roman Church, notwithstanding her 
many departures from the Scriptures and the primi- 
tive faith, has yet preserved these orders. In other 
words, she believes in Apostolic Succession, and that 
the Church of Rome has preserved it.’’ So the Pope 
is really Peter’s successor, and only needs reforming 
to make him the best of Episcopalians. 


In view of a tendency towards denominational 
union which shows itself now and then, a correspond- 
ent in the Advance is impressed with the thought that 
this does not necessarily mean a true Christian union. 
He takes the open ground that the best way to avoid 
difficulty is not to cover up our differences but to un- 
cover them, and that accordingly no permanent and 
beneficial church union can be effected until we get 
above that selfish idea of consolidation as railroads 
consolidate for gain. His appeal is refreshing. ‘‘ We 
must have,” he says, ** better motives than larger con- 
gregations, larger salaries for our ministers, and lighter 
taxes on the people. We must rise to such a height of 
Christian attainment that all our differences are lost 
and we are one in Christ. Too much of the present 
‘denominationl courtship’ is like the ‘ match-mak- 
ing’ of heartless people who care more for the excite- 
ment of a wedding than for a happy family. Let us 
have some of that genuine ‘ falling in love’ that needs 
no planning and introductions, but grows by mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness. What might grow into 
genuine love is often destroyed and love forever pre- 
vented by premature matching. It should rot be so 
in our churches. Denominational marriage is not 
essential to that Christian union which makes all 
Christians one in the fullest sense of that prayer of 
Christ in the seventeenth chapter of John.”’ 


To supplement the work of our foreign mission- 
aries there has always been the need of Christian phy- 
sicians and surgeons on the same ground. This de- 
mand is felt more than ever at present, and it is so far 
recognized in the Turkish mission that the new college 
at Aintab is to have a fully organized medical depart- 
mentin connection with it whenever sufficient funds 
are raised. Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, who has the inter- 
ests of this institution in charge, writes to the Christian 
Union as follows in this matter: ‘‘ In 1874 Henry Lee 
Norris, M.D., was appointed a professor in the college, 
and proceeded at once to his field of labor. During the 
winter of 1874-5 he was engaged in the study of the 
Turkish language and the practice of medicine. In 
April of this year he returned to Scotland, was mar- 
ried, and after a brief visit to his friends in this coun- 
try has started again for Aintab. While here, he gave 
me the following statement in writing in regard to his 
practice: ‘On Saturday, February 6th, 1875, assisted 
by Rev. Mr. Adams, I removed a diseased elbow-joint 
from an otherwise healthy Armenian woman. The 
arm had been quite useless for more than a year, and 
the patient had suffered from severe pain in the joiut. 
The operation was easily and painlessly performed 
with the aid of chloroform, and the patient recovered 
rapidly without a bad symptom.’ After mentioning 
other important cures, Dr. Norris says: ‘ These opera- 
tions seemed to create a considerable impression upon 
the inhabitants of Aintab, for on the following Mon- 
day morning, at an early hour, the court of the house 
in which I lodged was filled with sufferers of every 
class seeking relief for almost every variety of dis- 
order. This condition of affairs continued as long as I 
remained in Aintab. The number of applicants for 
treatment was always much greater than I could at- 
tend to, although I devoted daily from six to ten 
hours to practice. I was informed, moreover, that 
patients were being brought to me from great dis- 
tances; but as they did not arrive before my depart- 
ure, I cannot vouch for the truth of these reports.’ 
The reason for this large practice by Dr. Norris is the 
simple fact that he was the only well educated physi- 
sian and surgeon in a district which embraces a million 
people. Contributions for a hospital at Aintab or for 
medical periodicals and books for the library or for 
the general purposes of the medical department of the 
college will be most thankfully received. They may 
be sent to me at this office. Yours most truly, 

“TILLMAN C. TROWBRIDGE.” 

The address is the American Board Rooms, Congre- 

gational House, Boston. 


PERSONAL NoTES.—Center Church, New Haven 
(Dr. Bacon’s) calls Rey. F. A. Noble, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
to the pastorate. He graduated at Yale in 1858.— 
Efforts are being made to raise endowments for pro- 
fessorships in the Aintab College, Syria;—oue of them 
to be called the Woolsey Chair of Physical Science, 
and another the Wm. Goodell Professorship of Ancient 
and Modern Languages after the late Dr. Goodell, the 
veteran missionary.—In the August Home Missionary 
Dr. Tarbox gives two instances of widows who are 


paying back into the treasury of the Education So- 


ciety the money received from it by their husbands 
while getting an education for the ministry.—The 
name of that excellent colored preacher is not given 
who shouted out, when his deacon had taken offevse 
at his sermon, and shuffled out of church, “ Dar now, 
dat’s just what de Bible says, ‘De wicked man runs 


when nobody’s arter him.’’—Rev. Mr. Pentecost’s. 


 efrort to build up the ‘‘Church of the People” in 
Brooklyn as the Baptist pastor of an undenomina- 
tiozal congregation has failed. 


FOREIGN. 


Father O'Keefe, the gritty Irish priest who 
dared sue his Cardinal for interfering in his parish 
matters, is still at law fighting appeals and new trials. 
One unlooked for result of the case is his determina- 
tion to visit England, where his course has been watch- 
ed with much interest, and deliver a series of lectures 
on the present attempts of the Romish hierarchy to 
establish Ultramontane authority, to the overthrew 
of all liberty, civil and religious, as well as all allegi- 
ance due by the subject to the State. It is considered 
that these lectures will furnish valuable information, 
from a Roman Catholic poiut of view, of the tendency 
of the new dogmas of the Church of Rome, and of 
the designs entertained by those now in authority in 
that church; and at the same time be a means of get- 
ting funds to carry on his legal war. 


Some one insists that the heathenism of modern 
cities is more revolting and dangerous than anything 
either Africa or the islands of the sea can furnish. 
London has her share of it, as she supports four hun- 
dred city missionaries to work in her dark places. 
They are said to be, what no doubt they are, a faithful 
band, doing much toward relieving distress and pov- 
erty, and keeping the criminal statistics down. It is 
pleasant to find that they are thought of at least once 
every year, when some affiuent friend invites them 
out for a day into the country. This year the treat 
was given by Sir Thomas Fowell and Lady Victoria 
Buxton, ‘“‘ three generations of whose families have 
actively and liberally befriended the cause of city 
missions.’’ Forgetting beathendom, the four hundred 
had a Christian time of it at boating, riding, football, 
cricket, dinner, and tea. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey sailed from England 
for this country on the 5thinst. It is understood that 
they will take a rest before resuming their work here. 
At the farewell meeting in London, ministers of ~ 
all churches expressed their deep obligation to the 
Americau laymen for what they haddone. Even the 
London Post, which has been rather skeptical about 
their mission, credits them at last with simple motive, © 
sustained zeal, hard work and surprising effectiveness. 
And it also has this to say, that their visit to England 
will not have been in vain “if it bas stirred up English 
clergymen to cultivate a more effective way of gather- 
ing together and impressing large multitudes of peo- 
ple, and of imparting to them a glow of zeal and 
energy of which, it cannot be denied, their preaching 
stands often much in need.”” Mr. Moody has already 
been invited by the ministers of New York to hold 
services here in the fall, but nothing definite has been 
decided yet as to this, we believe. 


Does the wearing of sacrificial vestments and 
taking the eastward position mean nothing? asks the 
English churchman of the ritualist. If the answer is 
negative or doubtful, he turns to the testimony of 
Rev. Mr. Bennett, at his noted trial, part of which ran 
thus: ‘What is the doctrine involved in your using 
the chasuble?—The doctrine of the sacrifice. Do you 
consider yourself a sacrificing priest?—Yes. In fact, 
sacerdos, a sacrificing priest?—Distinctly so. Then 
you think you offer a propitiatory sacrifice ?—Yes, I 
think I do offer a propitiatory sacrifice.” And the 
ritualistic catechism is brought up with this question 
in it: ‘*‘Why is the priest to say the prayer of conse- 
cration standing before the altar ?—Because this is the 
position of a sacrificing priest.’’ As this is a counter- 
part of the practice and doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, ritualism seems to be styled by his adherents 
appropriately ‘the Catholic revival.” 


What is the Turk about? Only a few weeks 
since matters were represented to be running quietly 
again with him, but he has unexpectedly broken out 
with another attempt to disturb the rights of mission- 
aries. The interference comes in the shape of a Gov- 
ernment order forbidding the printing of any book or 
pamphlet in Turkey until the manuscript has been ex- 
amined and approved by the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
tion; and this includes the Scriptures, which have 
been printed and sold in the Empire for years. Why 
this restriction should be thought of at this late date © 
seems to be somewhat of a conundrum, although it is 
not difficult to find plausible grounds for it. The 
Turk, as a Turk, sees with pain and alarm the spread 
of the foreign element in bis dominions, and, as a Mos- 
lem, be is reviving his old-time hate of “infidel” 
notions, as he calls everything modern and Christian. 
The English and American foreign Ministers will, of 
course, have something to say if anything like treaty 
provisions are infringed upon in this new emergency. 


Mr. Jenkins, of Clifton finds that it cost some- 
thivg to disbelieve in the existence or personality of a 
devil. It was stated at the time that his pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Cook, on ascertaining his views on this point with- 
held the communion from him, which moved Mr. J. to 
take the matter up to the Arches Court. And now the 
Court is also against him, making the terrible deliver- 
ance that according to the law of the church, as ex- 


pressed in her canons and rubric, he is ‘‘an evil liver,’” 
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and ‘‘a depraver,of the Book of Common Prayer and 
administration of the Sacraments,’’ in such sense as to 
warrant his pastor in refusing to administer the Holy 
Communion to him, until he disavowed or withdrew 
his avowal of this heretical opinion. Mr. Jenkins is in 
every other respect a devoted churchman, having pub- 
lished a volume of prayers besides believing firmly in 
the ivspiration of the Scriptures. His opinion, how- 
evér, in respect to Satan is sincere, and he does not 
propose to alter it. It remains to be seen what the 
next grade of ecclesiastical authority will do, to which 
he has appealed. 


Che 


{From Tuesday, Aug. 3, to Monday, Aug. 9.) 
From all over the world we have had within a 
few weeks accounts of heavy and long-continued rains 


followed by destructive floods. Europe, Asia, and 


America have alike been visited, and if Africa has 
been exempt we have not heard of it. Immediately 
after the French inundations we remember reading in 
au English journal an elaborate article showing how 
impossible such a calamity was in that country. Na- 
ture, it said, never assumed a vengeful aspect. Even 
the floods rose gradually and passed off without doing 
much actual harm. Hardly had this essay crossed the 
ocean when the telegraph began to hint at unexam- 
pled freshets, and the mails have not ceased since to 
bring accounts of the damage done to life and proper- 
ty. In our own country we have had an experience 
wholly unprecedented so far as we know. Until quite 
recently New England and a wide tract in Georgia 
and Alabama have suffered from drought, but else- 
where it has seemed as though the rain would never 
- cease. All through the Ohio Valley and along the 
Upper Mississippi it has come down in torrents, until 
the earth is in some districts soaked so full that it can 
receive no more, and during the last days of rain the 
water ran off as it does when the ground is frozen. As 
a result the situation in the Lower Mississippi is ex- 
ceedingly critical. At this season all danger from 
floods is usually passed, the June rise being regarded 
as the last effect of Northern spring freshets, but at 
this writing the river at Memphis is some thirty-three 
feet by the gauge above low water and barely falling. 
Levees are already giving way, and if the Northern 
rivers have still a reserve of surplus water to get rid 
of the cotton crop must be greatly damaged. Already 
it has suffered in some districts from the slow en- 
croachments of leakage. It is hoped that the crops 
will not prove a total loss in any part of the great 
grain belt, but nothing like the abundant harvest that 
was counted upon a few weeks ago can now be gath- 
ered. 


No verdict could be reached by the jury in the 
Mountain Meadow massacre case, and the members 
were accordingly discharged on Saturday. It is re- 
ported that they stood nine for the acquittal and three 
for the conviction of John D. Lee, formerly a bishop 
of the Mormon Church, and charged with having 
attacked and nearly exterminated a party of emi- 
grants twenty years ago. It would seem that among 
- the many surviving eye-witnesses of the massacre 
enough trustworthy ones could have been found on 
whose evidence a unanimous verdict might safely have 
been based. The jury, however, was necessarily com- 
posed of the mixed elements which make up a frontier 
commubnity, and there is no telling how evidence will 
impress such men. Juries are wont to set at naught 
the prognostications of outsiders even in old commu- 
nities, and in such a State as Utah the chances of disa- 
- greement in a case which divides public sentiment are 
increased just in proportion to the character of the 
population and, under ordinary conditions, of the jury. 


With genuine satisfaction we notice a circular 
requesting the signatures of tradesmen and others to 
an agreement binding themselves to adopt and use the 
decimal system of weights and measures after July 
4th, 1876. These circulars, we understand, have been, 
or are to be, sent to all cities and towns in the United 
States containing upward of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. So far as heard from, every town that has 
been canvassed has returned overwhelming majorities 
in favor of the proposed change. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Baltimore are among 
the cities which are recorded as on the side of this 
reform, and if these centres of trade adopt the metric 
tables the rest of the country will speedily follow. 
Nine years ago the system was legalized by Congress, 
and so manifest are its advantages that it is now 
taught in nearly all the leading schools. The awk- 
ward relations of inches, feet, yards, etc., are perfectly 
apparent when we think how much easier calculations 
would be if ten inches made one foot, ten feet one 
yard, etc., etc. The same condition applies to ounces 
and pounds, pints, quarts, and all the rest. The 
new system will do away for ever with the cum- 
bersome distinctions between Troy, Apothecaries and 
Avoirdupois weights, which we venture to say not 
one grown person in fifty knows with any degree of 
' familiarity. One table each for money, length, 
weight and capacity is all that is needed, and these 
are arranged in the metric plan, so that the system is 


strictly deeimal and the nomenclature harmonious. | 


| Meters, grams and liters we shall readily adopt instead 
of yards, pounds and gallons, but the prefixes which 
indicate subdivisions and multiplications of these 
units will at first be a little unfamiliar. We may as 
well, however, make up our minds to the change, for 
it is sure to come, and the sooner we familiarize our- 
selves with the decimal tables the more easily shall we 
accept the new order of things. ) 


What is the use in taking censuses if people 
will not believe the result when they get it? The 
State census of New York was finished last week, and 
when it turned out that the city had only grown 
enough, including its newly annexed suburbs, barely 
to justify it in claiming to be a millionaire, a good 
many of the newspapers went off into a tirade against 
the inefficiency and rascality of the enumerators. 
Probably if a return of three or four hundred thou- 
sand of increase had been made everyone would have 
been satisfied, the politicians would have secured more 
representatives, and all would have been serene ex- 
cept the consciences of those enumerators who had 
stretched the truth. We went all through this thing 
five years ago, when the mayor was so dissatis- 
fied with the result of the United States enumeration 
that, backed up by popular outcry, he ordered a new 
count at the expense of the city, and the general 
Government—rather weakly, as we always thought— 
yielded to the clamor so far as to go over the ground 
a second time, The results of these two re-counts did 
not materially affect anyone’s opinion, and the truth is 
that a census taken in the regular course of official 
duty is far more likely to be correct than one taken 
under pressure. The fact that the State returns make 
the city’s population less than the politicians wanted 
it to be is, to a certain extent, evidence of its accuracy. 
Of course the outcry comes from the Republican side, 
which wants in some way to fasten fraud upon Gov. 
Tilden’s administration. The official figures are not 
yet authoritatively published, but from such data as 
are attainable the Tribune makes out the gain in five 
years at 91,166, the total population within the city 
limits being 1,064,272. This nominal gain includes an- 
nexed districts with an estimated population of 30,000, 
so that our increase has not been flatteringly rapid. 
The proper effect of such a showing should be to make 
us reflect on our evil ways. The greed of gain has put 
up rents, and driven the city population to the coun- 
try. It has suffered rascality and crime to penetrate 
every department of the municipal government. It 
has made offices honorable in themselves a by-word. 
Asa city we are still immeasurably in advance of the 
rest of the nation, but we have done nearly everything 
in our power to nullify the superb natural advantages 
which we enjoy. If our government for the last 
twenty-five years had been as well administered as 
that of Boston we might now have half a million more 
of population, and be vastly better off in the way of 
commercial facilities and public improvements in gen- 
eral, And the worst of it all is that there are not even 
now many reassuring signs of radical improvement. 


A majority of our readers will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that the Eastern Railroad out of Bos- 
ton has for three years been running workingmen’s 
trains, twenty tickets being sold for a dollar. This 
rate was adopted at the suggestion of the State Com- 
missioners in order that the experiment should be 
thoroughly tested. The railroad was at first reluctant 
to adopt the cheap train system at all, but its experi- 
ence has shown the wisdom of the policy. In spite of 
the panic of 1873 which followed the establishment of 
the trains, the number of passengers went on increas- 
ing at a surprising rate, and although it was found 
that twenty tickets for a dollar was too low 2 charge in 
practice the project has proved amply rem inerative. 
The new rate is to be fifteen tickets for a collar. In 
view of these facts the Commission feels iustified in 
approving the petition of fifteen hund:::! residents 
along the Boston and Maine Railroad wi:o have re- 
cently asked for the establishment of similar trains on 
that line. The company pleads the depression of busi- 
ness; but the Commission, of which Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., is chairman, points to the Eastern Rail- 
road with the remark “the objection would be enti- 


trains a novel and untried experiment.” The last 
time the Commissioners attracted general attention 
was when they compelled the locomotive engineers to 
respect the nerves and ears of the dwellers along the 
line, but it seems that they are quietly at work all the 
while. Under Mr. Adams’s intelligent guidance it is 
not unlikely that the rest of the States will look to 
Massachusetts for instruction in railroading just as 
they have come to look to her for many other good 
things. 


How the tide of immigration is turning there 
have long been unmistakable indications. That from 
Europe is falling off, and that from Asia is on the in- 
crease. In 1871-2 it was only 6,568 which led the 
Bureau of Statistics in its report of 1873 to represent 
the movement as popularly over-rated. While the 
report was printing, however, a notable increase was 
taking place. In 1872-3 the number was 19,368. In the 


following winter it fell to 13,073; but rose again last 
winter to 15,807, and the prospects are that the sum 
total for the present year will be largely in excess of 
anything that has gone before. The small proportion. 


| of women bas heretofore been a sipgular feature of 


tled to greater consideration were the running of such | 


this immigration, due, perhaps, in a great degree to 
the social system of China. This, of course, precludes 


a natural increase of pure Mongoliaus in this coune | 


try, but that is not, on all accounts, to be. desired, 


Women are now coming over in larger numbers, how= | 


ever, and Chinese households in full operation may 
not be unfamiliar to American eyes a few years hence,. 
The hostility of the native Californian to “ Chinese- 
cheap labor’”’ is, we are glad to learn, dying a natural 
death before the patient perseverance of the Asiatica,. 
who seem by mere force of numbers and industrious - 


habits to have compelled reluctant respect from the- 
decent part of the community, and a wholesome fear~ 
on the part of the San Franciscan “ hoodlums,” here- - 
tofore their chief foes. We notice, by the way, that . 
the Chinese washermen have established themselves . 
in thiscity. Very neat their laundry looks, too, and. 


is no doubt very offensive to the eyes of sundry local) t 


washers who pause and watch the proceedipgs with 
evident disapprobation. 


The Washington statisticians are much earlier 
than usual this year in publishing their annual sum- 
mary of our commercial status. 


30, 1875: 
IMPO 
1874. 1875. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. . 


Domestic shipmen 1d value.. $569,433,421 $499,285,296 
Add exports of fo Ry goods 16,849,619 14,058,322 


Exports of merchandise..... $586,283,040 $513,343,618 
Do esti speci 686 $83,857,129 P 

Total exports of specie...... $66,630,406 $92,132,142 


It will be seen that the general depression of business 
has not been wholly imaginary, as is shown by the 
diminished totals given in the right band column. 


In the course of a few weeks there will probably 


be runnipvg between this city and Chicago fast trains. 


of postal cars which will make the entire distance in a 
little more than twenty-four hours, or possibly within 
that time. This has long been a favorite scheme with 


Superintendent Bangs, and he will doubtless see to. 
the efficient realization of his plans. The cost of this. 
train must be, we judge, an important item, for if the 


train consists, as is intended, of four sixty-foot postal 
cars, the lawful charge on the part of the railroads 
will mount up to something like a million dollars an- 
nually. The daily mail over this route, however, 
weighs about thirty-five tons, and judging from the 
experience of the Department, it will speedily rise to 
forty tons after the fast through service is in working 
order. Such a volume of business justifies an extraor- 
dinary outlay for its accommodation. The trains are 
to run both ways daily over the Hudson River, Central, 
Michigan Southern, and Lake Shore Railroads, and 
in the estimation of the Post Office authorities, the 
increased facilities will fully justify the additional ex- 
pense. 


Press comments on Mr. Plimsoll’s irreverent 
treatment of the Premier and his fellow ministers 
reach us simultaneously with te ms announcing 
the passage of an amended Shipp Bill. These sim- 
ply confirm one another, which is not always the case 
by any means. The whole country seems to have sided 
with the irate reformer, and the House of Commons 
took its cue with great unanimity. What are the 
special features of the bill as passed we have no in- 
formation at present, but it is safe to assume that it. 
allows to mariners some alternative between going to 
sea in an unseaworthy vessel and going to prison, as 
they have heretofore been required to do. This 
prompt influence of public opinion in the United 
Kingdom, by the way, is in striking contrast with 
some of our own experiences, and is one of the advan- 
tages possessed by a compact dominion. There when 
a crisis comes which touches the public conscience the 
reflex action on Parliament is almost immediate. 
Here our representatives are so far from home that 
they kuow little and sometimes care less as to what 
their constituents honestly want. 


It is one thing to congratulate one’s self and 
another thing to be congratulated. If an Englishman 
had made a speech pointing to Victoria’s reign of forty 
years as a period of profound peace and prosperity he 
would probably have been cheered to the echo. But 
it was M. Michel Chevalier who said this in substance, 
whereupon the Gazette reminds him that although 
Britain has been engaged in only one European war 
in that time, she is ** something more than a European 
power.” Three wars with China, the Sepoy revolt, 
two Burmese wars, two Sikh campaigns, the conquest 
of Scinde, the Gwalior campaign, the Afghanistan ex- 
peditions, the Kaffir fighting at the Cape of Good 
Hope, something of the same sort in New Zealand, the 
Abyssinian campaign, and the capture of Coomassie it 
thinks exempt England from being as it suspects 
satirically felicitated as a non-combattant by a for- 
eigner. We are none of us exempt from a certain 
shamefacedness of this sort, but heaven forbid that we 
should ever asa nation shrink from being denominated 
peaceful! May the Ashantee expedition end the list of 
England’s conquests and may the Modoc “ war” end 
our own—that is if we may fairly term it a conquest, 


The figures bring the - 
returns down to the end of the last fiscal year, June - 
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